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THE year 1907 represented steadfast library 
development but no notable library features. 
The Atlanta conference brought together a 
good attendance and was of definite value 
in stimulating the promising library move- 
ment throughout the South, and Mr. Car- 
negie’s recent generosity to the library 
school at Atlanta assures to that section a 
supply of trained librarians “to the manner 
born.” Many librarians from the West who 
failed to reach Atlanta will doubtless make 
special’ endeavors to be present at the Minne- 
tonka conference next summer, and this is 
likely to bring together more librarians from 
the mid-West and far West than any previous 
conference. It is to be hoped that the internal 
dissensions which showed themselves at Ashe- 
ville may give way to a harmony meeting at 
Minnetonka. The most important action with- 
in the Association was the discontinuance of 
the position of executive officer and the de- 
cision to remove the Headquarters from 
Boston. It is to be regretted that these 
changes were found necessary, in view of 
the lack of pecuniary aid which it was ex- 
pected the appointment of such an officer 
would bring to the Association. The Minne- 
tonka conference, in the Council or general 
meeting, will have before it the solution of 
the Headquarters’ location and of other prob- 
lems, and perhaps no one of the annual meet- 
ings has had so important a bearing on the 
future of the Association as that at Minne- 
tonka may have. With the beginning of 1907 
the Association began the publication of the 
long-discussed Bulletin, which has taken over 
the publication of the Proceedings, previously 
issued from the office of THe Lrprary 
JOURNAL, which up to the present year had 
continued from the beginning to be the offi- 
cial organ of the Association. 


TuHrovucHout the country there has been 
more or less library progress, commissions 
having been organized for Missouri and 
North Dakota and state associations in Ken- 
tucky and Oklahoma. New York State has 
taken a hint from other states in providing 


for two library organizers, who will supple- 
ment the most useful work of Mr. Eastman 
and Mr, Wynkoop as library inspectors. In 
Kansas, where the legislature has so far been 
unwilling to provide for a state library or- 
ganizer, the state library association, with 
the co-operation of the women’s clubs, has 
provided temporarily for that work, and this 
furnishes additional illustration of the great 
value of women’s clubs in relation with li- 
brary progress and of the importance of state 
library associations. Unfortunately, the per- 
sonal differences in the Virginia State Li- 
brary, which culminated in the acceptance of 
the resignation of Mr. Kenedy as state libra- 
rian, halted for the time being library progress 
in that state, but it is hoped that the new libra- 
rian may pursue to success some, at least, of 
the many promising plans which Mr. Kenedy 
had outlined or started. 


A most happy feature of the year’s devel- 
opment was the official visit of President 
Bostwick, of the American Library Associa- 
tion, to the meetings of several of the mid- 
West state associations, where he delivered 
the address which is printed in full in this 
issue of THe Liprary yourNAL. This is a 
happy new departure which should form a 
precedent to future presidents. It would be 
well, indeed, if the president of the American 
Library Association could each year make 
the round of most of the states, and so give 
to library progress throughout the country 
the inspiring touch of the official head of the 
library movement. 


THE provision for new buildings has been, 
perhaps, the most distinctive feature of the 
year. Brooklyn has made plans for a $4,500,- 
ooo central library building; St. Louis shaped 
its plans for the new building; and at Albany, 
N. Y., the final decision was made as to the 
education building, in which the greater part 
of the space will be occupied by the state 
library. The magnificent reconstruction of 
the Carnegie Library of Pittsburg was com- 
pleted as part of the great Carnegie Institute. 
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The New York Public Library central build- 
ing neared completion, and the new year 
should ‘include its opening and the initiation 
of actual work on the great buildings above 
referred to. San Francisco has been rising 
from its misfortunes with characteristic pluck, 
and is making progress in library as well as 
other directions, a temporary home for its cen- 
tral library being in progress, pending the 
development of adequate plans for a great 
new building. 


On the personal side there is little to re- 
cord, as the library profession has been sin- 
gularly and happily free from losses by death 
The profession will, however, miss from ac- 
tive work within its ranks Mr. David Hutchi- 
son, who retired from his long service as 
superintendent of the Reading Room in the 
Library of Congress, to be succeeded by Mr. 
W. W. Bishop; Miss Katherine L. Sharp 
from the Library Training School of the 
University of Illinois; and Mr. Charles Wes- 
ley Smith from the public library at Seattle. 


A NOTABLE enterprise in the field of bibli- 
ography showed its first results within the 
year in the publication of the initial volumes 
of Miss Hasse’s important “Index to Eco- 
nomic Material in Documents of the States 
of the United States,” issued through the 
Carnegie Institution of Washington. The 
most notable printed catalog from an Amer- 
ican library for some years past is that 
from the Carnegie Library of Pittsburg, 
finished within the year, and now issued 
in three important volumes up to 1902, with 
a second supplementary series covering ac- 
cessions through 1906, issued in part. The 
library literature of the year was consid- 
erable, though chiefly from English rather 
than American sources. The A. L. A. 
Publishing Board issued the first and 
second numbers of foreign book-lists, cover- 
ing books in German and in Hungarian, an 
enterprise of great value in this land of many 
tongues. With the new year preparations 
will begin for the issuance by the Bureau of 
Education of the new library list, for which 
schedules are expected to go out next month, 
and it is to be hoped that the suggestions 
made by the A. L. A. may be included in the 
new scheme. The transfer of Mr. W. Daw- 
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son Johnston from the Library of Congress 
to the librarianship of the Bureau of Edu- 
cation will, it is to be hoped, result in more 
prompt issue of the valuable library sched- 
ules which are embodied in the commission- 
er’s annual report. The library list for 1903 
was not issued until 1905 and the minor lists 
embodied in succeeding volumes were equally 
behind time. Volume second of the report 
for 1906 is yet to come from the press, but 
it is understood that the report for 1907 will 
be sent to the printer March tst, with fair 
promise of its issue within the current year. 


E.LsewHere is printed the official roster of 
Mr, Andrew Carnegie’s gifts for library pur- 
poses during 1907, by courtesy of Mr. John 
Bertram, his library secretary. This annual 
list may suggest to those who suppose that 
Mr. Carnegie has “retired from business,” 
the fact that the handling of his beneficences 
in this single field is practically a business 
in itself. The total of 1907, which is $1,631, 
630, is not up to the totals of recent years— 
but that is perhaps because there are less 
worlds left to conquer. The aggregate of 
Mr. Carnegie’s gifts for library purposes now 
outreaches $49,000,000, including his $100,000 
endowment of the American Library Associ- 
ation, and this does not include or recognize 
his indirect contributions to library progress 
above indicated. It has been queried whether 
Mr. Carnegie would not be willing to provide 
and endow headquarters for the library 
work, as he has provided a Temple of Peace 
at the Hague, the hearthstone for American 
Republics at Washington and the great En- 
gineering Building in New York, all with 
notable libraries. Possibly his further bene- 
ficence may one day shape itself in a modern 
secular cathedral, which would furnish a com- 
mon center for the institutions of light and 
leading, such as the American Library Asso- 
ciation, the National Educational Association, 
and the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science. If, through Mr. Car- 
negie or otherwise, such a consummation 
should come to pass, New York or Wash- 
ington would naturally be its seat, and in 
the latter city it would be comparable, in its 
relations to education, with the Carnegie 
Institution in its relation to scientific prog- 


ress. 
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THE VALUE OF ASSOCIATIONS* 


By Artuur E. Bostwick, Chief Circulation Dept., N. Y. Public Library and President 
American Library Association 


MAN is a gregarious animal; he cannot 
think, act, or even exist except in certain 
relations to others of his kind. For a com- 
plete description of those relations we must 
go to a treatise on sociology; our present sub- 
ject is a very brief consideration of certain 
groups of individuals, natural or voluntary, 
and the application of the laws that govern 
such groups to the voluntary associations 
with which we are all familiar in library 
work. Men have joined together to effect 
certain things that they could not accom- 
plish singly, ever since two savages found 
that they could lift a heavy log or stone 
together, when neither one could manage 
it alone. Until recently the psychology of 
human groups has received little study. Le 
Bon, in his book on “The Crowd,” gives the 
modern treatment of it. A group of persons 
does not think and act precisely as each 
of its component individuals would think 
or act. The very act of association, loose as 
it may be, introduces a new factor. Even 
the two savages lifting the log do not work 
together precisely as either would have 
worked singly. Their co-operation affects 
their activity; and both thought and action 
may likewise be affected in larger group- 
ings even by the mere proximity of the indi- 
viduals of the group, where there is no 
stronger bond. 

But although the spirit that collectively ani- 
mates a group of men cannot be calculated 
by taking an arithmetical sum, it does depend 
on that possessed by each individual in the 
group, and more particularly on what is 
common to them all and on the nature of the 
bonds that connect them. Even a chance 
group of persons previously unconnected and 
unrelated is bound together by feelings 
common to all humanity and may be appealed 
to collectively on such grounds. The hap- 
hazard street crowd thrills with horror at the 
sight of a baby toddling in front of a trolley- 
car and shouts with joy when the motorman 


*An address delivered before the Library Associa- 
tions of the states of Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, Mis- 
souri, Indiana and Ohio, October 9 to 18, 1907. 


stops just in time. But the same crowd, if 
composed of newly-arrived Poles, Hungari- 
ans and Slovaks, would fail utterly to respond 
to some patriotic appeal that might move 
an American crowd profoundly. You may 
sway a Methodist congregation with a tale 
of John Wesley that would leave Presby- 
terians or Episcopalians cold. Try a Yale 
mob with “Boola” and then play the same 
tune at Princeton, and watch the effect. 

Thus, the more carefully our group is se- 
lected the more particular and definite are 
the motives that we can bring to bear in it, 
and the more powerful will its activities be 
along its own special lines. The mob in the 
street may be roused by working on elemental 
passions—so roused it will kill or burn, but 
you cannot excite in it enthusiasm for Dante’s 
Inferno, or induce it to contribute morey or 
labor toward the preparation of a new anno- 
tated edition. To get such enthusiasm and 
stimulate such action you must work upon a 
body of men selected and brought together 
for this very purpose. 

Besides this, we must draw a distinction 
between natural and artificial groups. The 
group brought together by natural causes and 
not by man’s contriving is generally lower 
in the scale of civilization when it acts collec- 
tively than any one of its components. This 
is the case with a mob, a tribe, even a muni- 
cipal group. But an artificial or selected 
group, where the grouping is for a purpose 
and has been specially effected with that end 
in view may act more intelligently, and be, 
so far as its special activities are concerned, 
more advanced in the scale of progress than 
its components as individuals. There is the 
same difference as between a man’s hand and 
a delicate tool. The former is the result 
of physical evolution only; the latter of evo- 
lution into which the brain of man has en- 
tered as a factor. The tool is not as good 
for “all round” use as the hand; but to 
accomplish its particular object it is immeas- 
urably superior. 

If, then, we are to accomplish anything by 
taking advantage of the very peculiar crowd 
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or group psychology — owing to which a col- 
lected body of men may feel as a group 
and act as a group, differently from the way 
in which any one of its components would 
feel or act—we must see that our group is 
properly selected and constituted. This does 
not mean that we are to go about and choose 
individuals, one by one, by the exercise of 
personal judgment. Such a method is gen- 
erally inferior and unnecessary. If we de- 
sire to separate the fine from the coarse 
grains in a sand-pile we do not set to work 
with a microscope to measure them, grain by 
grain; we use a sieve. The sieve will not do 
to separate iron filings from copper filings of 
exactly the same size, but here a magnet 
will do the business. And so separation or 
selection can almost always be accomplished 
by choosing an agency adapted to the condi- 
tions; and such agencies often act auto- 
matically without the intervention of the hu- 
man will. In a voluntary association formed 
to accomplish a definite purpose we have a 
self-selected group. Such a body may be 
freely open to the public, as all our library 
clubs and associations practically are; yet it is 
still selective, for no one would care to join 
it who is not in some way interested in its 
objects. On the other hand, the qualifications 
for membership may be numerous and rigid, 
in which case the selection is more limited. 
The ideal of efficiency in an association is 
probably reached when the body is formed for 
a single definite purpose and the terms 
of admission are so arranged that each of 
its members is eager above all things to 
achieve its end and is specially competent to 
work for it, the purpose of the grouping 
being merely to attain the object more surely, 
thoroughly and rapidly. A good example 
is a thoroughly trained military organization, 
all of whose members are enthusiastic in the 
cause for which the body is fighting—a 
band of patriots, we will say—or perhaps 
a band of brigands, for what we have been 
saying applies to evil as well as to good 
associations. The most efficient of such bod- 
ies may be very temporary, as when three 
persons, meeting by chance, unite to help 
each other over a wall that none of them 
could scale by himself, and, having reached 
the other side, separate again. The more 
clearly cut and definite the purpose the 
less the necessity of retaining the association 
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after its accomplishment. The more efficient 
the association the sooner its aims are accom- 
plished and the sooner it is disbanded. Such 
groups or bodies, by their very nature are 
affairs of small detail and not of large and 
comprehensive purpose. As they broaden 
out into catholicity they necessarily lose in 
efficiency. And even when they are accom- 
plishing their aims satisfactorily the very 
largeness of those aims, the absence of 
sharp outline and clear definition, frequent- 
ly gives rise to complaint. I know of clubs 
and associations that are doing an immense 
amount of good, in some cases altering for 
the better the whole intellectual or moral 
tone of a community, but that are the objects 
of criticism because they do not act in matters 
of detail. 

“Why don’t they do something?” is the 
constant cry. And “doing something,” as you 
may presently discover, is carrying on some 
small definite, relatively unimportant activi- 
ty that is capable of clear description and 
easily fixes the attention, while the greater 
services, to the public and to the individual, 
of the association’s quiet influences pass un- 
noticed. The church that has driven out of 
business one corner-saloon gets more praise 
than the one that has made better men and 
women of a whole generation in one neigh- 
borhood; the police force that catches one 
sensational murderer is more applauded than 
the one that has made life and property 
safe for years in its community by quiet, 
firm pressure. 

There is no reason, of course, why the 
broader and the more definite activities may 
not be united, to some degree, in one orga- 
nization. Either smaller groups with related 
aims may federate for the larger purpose, 
or the larger may itself be the primary group, 
and may subdivide into sections each with its 
specified object. Both these plans or a com- 
bination of the two may be seen in many of 
our large organizations, and it is this combi- 
nation that seems finally to have been selected 
as the proper form of union for the libraries 
and the librarians of the United States. We 
have a large organization which, as it has 
grown more and more unwieldy, has been 
subdivided into smaller specialized sections 
without losing its continuity for its broader 
and perhaps vaguer work. At the same time, 
specialized bodies with related aims have been 
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partially or wholly absorbed, until, by pro- 
cesses partly of subdivision and partly of 
accretion, we have a body capable of dealing 
alike with the general and the special prob- 
lems of library work. It should not be for- 
gotten, however, that its success in dealing 
with both kinds of problems is still condi- 
tioned by the laws already laid down. The 
general association, as it grows larger, will be 
marked less and less by the enthusiasm of 
the specialist, will be less and less efficient, 
will move more slowly, will deliver its opin- 
ions with reticence and will hesitate to act 
upon them. The smaller constituent bodies 
will be affected by none of these drawbacks, 
but their purposes appeal to the few and 
their actions, though more energetic, will 
often seem to the majority of the larger 
group devoid of meaning. This is, of course, 
the case with the National Educational Asso- 
ciation, the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, and hosts of similar 
bodies here and abroad. To state the difficulty 
is merely to confess that all attempts hitherto 
have failed to form a group that is at once 
comprehensive, powerful and efficient, both 
in the larger matters with which it deals and 
in details. 

Probably the most successful attempt of 
this kind is formulated in the Constitution 
of the United States itself and is being car- 
ried on in our country from day to day. 
yet successful as it is, our history is witness, 
and the daily press testifies, that the combi- 
nation of general and local governments has 
its weak points and is dependent for its 
smooth working on the cordial consent and 
forbearance of the governed. This is true 
also of smaller combinations. In our own 
organization it is easy to find fault, it is easy 
to discover points of friction; only by the 
cordial effort of every member to minimize 
these points can such an organization begin 
to accomplish its aims. Failure is much 
more apt to be due to lack of appreciation 
of this fact than to any defect in the ma- 
chinery of organization. This being the case 
we are thrown back upon consideration of 
the membership of our institution. How 


should it be selected and how constituted? 

The constitution of the association says 
that “Any person or institution engaged in 
library work may become a member by 
paying the annual dues, and others after 
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election by the executive board.” We have 
thus two classes of members, those by their 
own choice and those by election. The an 
nual lists of members do not record the dis- 
tinction, but among those in the latest list 
we find 24 booksellers, 17 publishers, 5 ed 
itors, 9 school and college officials, 8 gov 
ernment employees not in libraries, and 24 
wives and relatives of other members, while 
in the case of 132 persons no qualification is 


stated in the list. We have or have had as 
our associates, settlement workers, lawyers, 
lecturers, indexers, binders, and so on almost 


Our membership is thus freely 
word 
we 


indefinitely. 
open to librarians, interpreting this 
very broadly, and to any others that 
may desire to have with us, which means, 
practically, any vho have sufficient interest 
in library work to come to the meetings 
We must, therefore, be classed with what 
may be called the “open” as opposed to the 
“closed” professional or technical associa- 
tions. The difference may be emphasized by 
a reference to two well-known New York 
clubs, the Players and the Authors. These 
organizations would appear by their names to 
be composed respectively of actors and 
writers. The former, however, admits also to 
membership persons interested in the drama, 
which may mean little or much, while the 
Authors Club, despite repeated efforts to 
broaden it out in the same way, has insisted 
on admitting none but bona fide authors. 
In advocacy of the first plan it may be said 
that by adopting it the Players has secured 
larger membership, embracing many men of 
means. Its financial standing is better and it 
is enabled to own a fine club house. On the 
other hand, the Authors has a small member- 
ship, and owns practically no property, but 
makes up in esprit de corps what it lacks in 
these other respects. It is another phase 
of the question of specialization that we have 
already considered. The larger and broader 
body has certain advantages, the smaller and 
more compact, certain others. We have, 
doubtless been right in deciding, or rather 
in accepting what circumstances seem to have 
decided for us, that our own association 
shall be of the larger and less closely knit 
type, following the analogy of the National 
Educational Association and the various as- 
sociations for the advancement of science, 
American, British and French, rather than 
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that of the Society of Civil Engineers, for 
instance, or the various learned academies. 
Our body has thus greater general but less 
special influence, just as on a question of gen- 
eral scientific policy a petition from the Amer- 
ican association might carry greater weight, 
whereas on a question of engineering it would 
be incomparably inferior to an opinion of the 
civil engineers. There is in this country, it 
is true, a general scientific body of limited 
membership — the National Academy of Sci- 
ences, which speaks both on general and spe- 
cial questions with expert authority. In the 
formation of the American Library Institute 
it was sought to create some such special 
body of librarians; but it is too soon to say 
whether or-not that expectation is to be ful- 
filled. The fact remains that in the American 
Library Association we are committed to 
very nearly the broadest plan of organization 
and work that is possible. We are united 
only by our connection with library work or 
our interest in its success, and are thus lim- 
ited in our discussions and actions as a body 
to the most general problems that may arise 
in this connection, leaving the special work 
to our sections and affiliated societies, which 
are themselves somewhat hampered by our 
size in the treatment of the particular sub- 
jects that come before them, inasmuch as 
they are not separate groups whose freedom 
of action no one can call in question. 

In illustration of the limitations of a gen- 
eral body of the size and scope of our Asso- 
ciation, I may perhaps be allowed to adduce 
the recent disagreement among librarians re- 
garding the copyright question, or rather 
regarding the proper course to be followed 
in connection with the conference on that 
question called by the Librarian of Congress. 
It will be remembered that this conference 
was semi-official and was due to the desire of 
members of Congress to frame a bill that 
should be satisfactory to the large number 
of conflicting interests involved. To this con- 
ference our Association was invited to send, 
and did send, delegates. It is obvious that if 
these and all the other delegates to the con- 
ference had simply held out for the provisions 
most favorable to themselves no agreement 
would have been possible and the objects of 
the conference would have been defeated. 
Recognizing this, all the bodies and interests 
represented worked from the beginning to se- 
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cure an agreement, striving only that it 
should be such as would represent a minimum 
of concession on all sides. This view was 
shared by the delegates of this Association. 
The law as it stood was, it is true, most 
favorable to libraries in its provisions regard- 
ing importation, and the retention of these 
provisions might have been facilitated by 
withdrawal from the conference and subse- 
quent opposition to whatever new bill might 
have been framed. But the delegates assumed 
that they were appointed to confer, not to 
withdraw, and that if the Association had 
desired to hold aloof from the conference 
that result would have been best attained by 
appointing no delegates at all. The Associa- 
tion’s delegates accordingly joined with their 
fellows in the spirit of compromise to agree 
on such a bill as might be least unacceptable 
to all, and the result was a measure slightly, 
but only slightly, less favorable to libraries 
than the existing law. With the presentation 
of this bill to the proper committees of 
Congress, and a formal statement that they 
approved it on behalf of the Association, 
the duties of the delegates ended. And here 
begins to appear the applicability of this 
chapter from library history to what has 
preceded. The action of the delegates was 
officially that of the Association. But it was 
disapproved by very many members of the 
Association on the ground that it seemed 
likely to result in lessening the importation 
privilege of libraries. Whether these dis- 
sidents were in a majority or not it seemed 
impossible to say. The Association’s leg- 
islative body, the Council, twice refused to 
disapprove or instruct the delegates, thus 
tacitly approving their action, but the dissi- 
dents asserted that the Council, in this re- 
spect, did not rightly reflect the opinion of 
the Association. The whole situation was an 
instructive illustration of the difficulty of get- 
ting a large body of general scope to act on a 
definite, circumscribed question, or even of 
ascertaining its opinion or its wishes regard- 
ing such action. Recognizing this, the dissi- 
dents properly and wisely formed a separate 
association with a single end in view —the 
retention of present library importation privi- 
leges, and especially the defeat of the part of 
the bill affecting such privileges as drafted 
in the conference. The efforts of this body 
have been crowned with success in that the 
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bill as reported by the committee contains 
a modified provision acceptable to the dissi- 
dents. Thus a relatively small body formed 
for a definite purpose has quickly accom- 
plished that purpose, while the objects of the 
larger body have been expressed but vaguely, 
and so far as they have been definitely formu- 
lated have failed of accomplishment. There 
is a lesson in this both for our own associa- 
tion and for others. 

It must not be assumed, however, that limi- 
tation of action along the lines I have indi- 
cated means weakness of organization. On 
the contrary, foreign observers have generally 
testified to the exceptional strength and effi- 
ciency of societies and groups of all kinds 
in this country. It may be interesting to 
quote here what a recent French writer on 
the United States has to say of the part 
played by associations of all kinds in our 
national life. And, in passing, he who is 
proud of his country nowadays should read 
what is said of her by French and German, 
and even English writers. The muck-raking 
is all on this side of the water. The writer 
from whom I quote, M. Paul de Rousiers, au- 
thor of “La Vie Américaine,” does not com- 
mend without discrimination, which makes 
what he has to say of more value. He notes 
at the outset that “the spirit of free associa- 
tion is widely extended in the United States, 
and it produces results of surprising effi- 
ciency.” There are two motives for associa- 
tion, he thinks, the consciousness of weak- 
ness, which is generally operative abroad, and 
the consciousness of strength, which is our 
motive here. He says: 

“The need of association comes generally 
from the conscience of one’s own feebleness 
or indolence. . . When such people join they 
add together their incapacities; hence the 
failure of many societies formed with great 
eclat. On the contrary, when men accus- 
tomed to help themselves without depending 
on their neighbors form an association, it is 
because they really find themselves facing a 
common difficulty . . . such persons add their 
capacities; they form a powerful union of 
capables, the only one that has force. Hence 


the general success of American associations.” 
The radical difference in the motives for as- 

sociation here and in the old world was noted 

long ago by De Tocqueville, who says: 
“European societies are naturally led to in- 
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troduce into their midst military customs and 
formulas. ... The members of such 
ciations respond to a word of command like 
soldiers in a campaign; they profess the 
dogma of passive obedience, or rather, by 
uniting, they sacrifice entirely, at a single 
stroke, their judgment and free will... . In 
American associations, on the other hand, in- 
dividual independence finds its part; as in 
society every man moves at the same time 
toward the same goal, but all are not forced 
to go by the same road. No one sacrifices 
his will or his reason, but applies them both 
toward the success of the common enter- 
prise.” 

Commenting on this, De Rousiers goes on: 

“This is not to say that the discipline neces- 
sary to the pursuit of the common end is less 
exact than with us. As far as I can judge, 
the members of an American association, on 
the contrary, take their obligations more se- 
riously than we, and precisely because they 
have undertaken them very freely, without 
being forced into them by environment or 
fashion, and also because the heads of the 
association have not sought to make it serve 
their own interests. In fine, their discipline 
is strong, but it is applied only to one precise 
object; it may thus subsist intact and with- 
out tyranny, despite the most serious diver- 
gences of view among the members regard- 
ing objects foreign to its aim. These happy 
conditions —this large and concrete mind, 
joined to the effective activity of the Ameri- 
cans, have given rise to a multitude of groups 
that are rendering the greatest service.” 

De Rousiers enlarges on this point at great 
length and gives many illustrations. He re- 
turns to it even when he appears to have 
gone on to other subjects. In an account of 
a visit to a militia encampment in Massachu- 
setts, where he was inclined at the outset to 
scoff at the lack of formal military training, 
but finally became enthusiastic over the indi- 
vidual efficiency and interest of the militia- 
men, he ends by saying: 

“What I have seen here resembles what I 
have seen everywhere throughout the United 
States; each organism, each individual, pre- 
serves al] its freedom, as far as it can; hence 
the limited and special character of the public 
authorities, to whom little is left to do. This 
doubtless detracts from the massed effects 
that we are in the habit of producing; we 
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are apt to think that this kind of liberty is 
only disorder; but individual efforts are more 
energetic, and when they converge toward a 
single end, by spontaneous choice of each 
will, their power is incalculable. This it is 
that makes the strength of America.” 

An interesting and satisfactory summary. 
There is, however, another way of looking at 
it. A well-known scientific man recently ex- 
pressed to me his conviction that an “Amer- 
ican” association of any kind is destined to 
failure, whether it be of scientific men, com- 
mercial travellers or plumbers. By “Ameri- 
can” here he meant continental in extent. 
There may thus be, according to this view, 
a successful Maine hotel-keeper’s association, 
a New York bar association, or a Pennsyl- 
vania academy of fine arts, but no such body 
truly representative of the whole United 
States. Many such organizations are “Amer- 
ican” or “National” in name only; for in- 
stance, the “ American” Academy of Sci- 
ences, which is a Boston institution, or the 
“National” Academy of Fine Arts, which be- 
longs to New York City. Many bodies have 
attempted to obviate this trouble by the crea- 
tion of local sections in different parts of the 
country, and the newly-formed Society of 
Illuminating Engineers has, I understand, in 
mind the organization of perfectly co-ordinate 
bodies in various parts of the country, with- 
out any attempt to create a central body hav- 
ing headquarters at a definite place. This is 
somewhat as if the American Library Asso- 
ciation should consist of the federated state 
associations, perhaps with a council consist- 
ing of a single representative from each. It 
would seem to be a workable and rather at- 
tractive plan. We may remind ourselves 
again that the United States itself is the 
classic example of an American association, 
and that it has been fairly successful by 
adopting this very system. Our recognition 
of the necessity of local divisions in our own 
association and of close affiliation with the 
various state bodies is shown by the recent 
resolution of the council providing for sec- 
tional meetings and by the presence at this 
and several other state meetings in the present 
month of an official representative of the 
American Library Association. That these, 
or similar means of making our national body 
continental in something more than name are 
necessary we may freely admit. Possibly it 
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may take some years of experimentation, end- 
ing perhaps in appropriate constitutional re- 
vision, to hit upon the best arrangement. 
Too much centralization is bad; but there 
must be some centralization. We must have 
our capital and our legislative and adminis- 
trative machinery, as the United States has 
at Washington. For legislative purposes our 
Washington is a shifting one. It is wherever 
the Association may hold its annual meeting 
and wherever the Council may convene in the 
interim. For such administrative and execu- 
tive purposes as require a fixed location, our 
Washington is for the present in Boston. 
Next year it may be elsewhere; but whether 
it shall remain there or move to some other 
place would seem to be a matter of small im- 
portance. Wherever it may be, it will be in- 
accessible to a large majority of American 
librarians. If immediate accessibility is a 
requisite, therefore, some of its functions may 
and should be divided. It may not be too 
much to look forward to a sectional head- 
quarters in every state in the Union, related 
perhaps to the general headquarters somewhat 
as branch libraries to a central library, or, 
perhaps, carried on under the auspices of the 
state associations. At any rate, it is encour- 
aging to reflect that we are not insensible to 
the obstacles in the way of making our own, 
or any other association truly American in 
scope, and are experimenting toward obviat- 
ing them. 

All these considerations appear to me to 
lead to one conclusion—the duty of every 
librarian to become and remain a member of 
the American Library Association. I do not 
desire to dwell on the direct advantages that 
membership offers—these are not few, and 
they are sufficiently obvious. Possibly most 
of those who are likely to be affected by them 
are already members of the Association. I 
would recommend for consideration higher 
grounds than these. Instead of asking the 
question, “What is there in it for me?” I 
should inquire, “What is there in it for other 
people?” How will it benefit the general 
status of library work, the general standing 
of librarians in the community, the influence 
of libraries on those who use or ought to use 
them — these and a hundred other elements 
of progress that are closely bound up with 
the success of library effort, but that may not 
add to the welfare of any one individual. 
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There seems to be no doubt that the an- 
swers to these questions all point toward in- 
creased membership. As we have chosen to 
work along the broader lines and by the en- 
ergy of mass rather than that of velocity — 
with the sledge-hammer rather than the rifle 
bullet —it is surely our duty to make that 
mass as efficient and as impressive as pos- 
sible, which means that it must be swelled to 
the largest possible proportions. Large mem- 
bership may be efficient in two ways, by 
united weight and by pervasiveness. An 
army is powerful in the first way. Ten thou- 
sand men concentrated in one spot may strike 
a sledge-hammer blow and carry all before 
them. Yet the same ten thousand men may 
police a great city without even seeing one 
another. Scattered about on different beats 
they are everywhere. Every block or two one 
meets a patrol and the sense of security that 
they give is overwhelming. It is in this way, 
it seems to me, that large membership in the 
American Library Association may be effec- 
tive. We meet together but once a year, and 
even then we do not bring out our full force. 
We have no intention of marching on Wash- 
ington en masse to secure legislation or even 


of forcing our trustees to raise salaries by a’ 


general library strike. But if we can make 
it an unusual thing for a librarian not to be 
a member of the American Library Associa- 
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tion; if wherever one goes he meets our 
members and recognizes what they stand for, 
then, it seems to me, public opinion of libra- 
rians and librarianship is sure to rise. Our 
two savages, who band together for a few 
moments to lift a log, become by that act of 
association marked men among their fellows; 
the mere fact that they have intelligence 
enough to work together for any purpose 
raises them above the general level. It is 
not alone that increasing numbers, strength, 
and influence make for the glory of the Asso- 
ciation itself; the most successful bodies of 
this kind are those that exalt, not them- 
selves but the professions, localities or ideals 
that they represent. It is because increasing 
our numbers and scattering our membership 
throughout the land will increase the influ- 
ence of the library and strengthen the hands 
of those who work in it that I believe such 
increase a worthy object of our effort. Asso- 
ciations and societies come and go, form and 
disband; they are no more immortal than the 
men and women that compose them. Yet an 
association, like a man, should seek to do the 
work that lies before it with all its strength, 
and to keep that strength at its maximum of 
efficiency. So doing, it may rest content that, 
be its accomplishment large or small, its place 
in the history of human endeavor is worthy 
and secure, 


THE MUNICIPAL POPULAR LIBRARIES OF PARIS* 


By Gerorce F. Bowerman, Librarian, Public Library, Washington, D. C. 


Just as naturally as a duck takes to water 
does a librarian on his summer vacation visit 
the libraries that lie in his path. He does 
this almost instinctively even when he is vis- 
iting a country for the first time with pro- 
verbial American speed, and when cathedrals, 
castles and art galleries stand first in import- 
ance as spectacles. It is, perhaps, to be ex- 
pected that an American librarian touring 
Northern France would find time to visit the 
famous national reference libraries of Paris, 
such as the Bibliothéque Nationale and the 
Mazarine, the Ste. Geneviéve and the Arsenal 
libraries ; also that he would see a few typical 
municipal reference libraries of the larger 
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provincial cities such as those at Rennes, 
Amiens and Rouen. But it is not perhaps so 
obvious that he would find time to study a 
library system that has no mention in Baed- 
eker and is not usually regarded as among the 
sights of Paris. However, as this system is 
probably the nearest existing French counter- 
part to an American branch library system, it 
deserves the attention of American public 
librarians. 

Before taking up the more specific topic of 
this paper I wish to mention one or two feat- 
ures of the reference libraries visited that 
especially interested me. Nearly all of them 
had, apparently, only just begun to make card 
catalogs. Most of the libraries had printed 
catalogs, often in several volumes, with nu- 
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merous supplements; some of them, like the 
Arsenal Library, had manuscript catalogs on 
large sheets which were kept in pamphlet 
binders; but nearly all are now developing 
card catalogs, some classified, but a few sub- 
stantially dictionary catalogs. The cards used 
are generally of about the same width as our 
standard card, but are somewhat shorter. In- 
variably, however, the cards stand on end in- 
stead of on their longest sides. Perforations 
are large; wooden rods are used and cases 
seem rather awkward. Inasmuch as their 
card catalogs all seem to be such new ven- 
tures, one cannot help wondering why the 
Standard size in general use not only in 
America but by the Institut International de 
BibliograpIte at Brussels, the Concilium Bib- 
liographicum at Zurich, as well as elsewhere, 
had not been adopted, thus providing for the 
interchange of cards. But perhaps the desire 
for uniformity, even in so expensive a process 
as that of cataloging, is somewhat similar to 
the desire of the Anglo-Saxon that all the 
world speak English. 

The French popular libraries have indeed 
been described in the great French cyclope- 
dias; they have been critically treated in M. 
Maurice Pellisson’s “Les bibliothéques popu- 
laires,” published within a year, and there are 
scattering references to them in the files of 
the Liprary youRNAL. Inasmuch, however, as 
the Paris system has been much expanded 
during the last few years, it seems that a 
present-day view of it by an American public 
librarian may prove of interest. The follow- 
ing notes are based on several evenings spent 
in different libraries, on an interview and 
correspondence with the supervising officer of 
the system at the Hotel de Ville, and on re- 
cent official documents and other recent 
French authorities. 

Paris is well supplied with reference libra- 
ries in the great state supported institutions 
already mentioned. These popular libraries, 
officially known as Bibliothéques Municipales, 
are designed to be agents of general educa- 
tion. To this end they are widely distrib- 
uted; they are kept open at hours most con- 
venient for those who are regularly em- 
ployed; they have small reference collections, 
but find their main work in home circulation. 
There are 82 of these libraries in Paris, 
from two to six in each of the 20 arron- 
dissements (wards) into which the city is 
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divided. Each is housed in a single large 
room or, at most, in two connecting rooms. 
One is to be found in the mairie or town hall 
of each arrondissement; the others are in 
the public school buildings (les écoles com- 
munales). To aid in directing readers to the 
library nearest their homes, in each library 
is posted a large chart giving the location 
and hours of opening of all the libraries in 
the system. 

There are 475,346 volumes in the 82 libra- 
ries. The libraries therefore possess an aver- 
age of less than 6000 volumes. Considerably 
more than one-half of each collection is for 
circulation. About 10 or 12 current periodi- 
cals are to be found in each reading room. 
One of the rules governing all the libraries 
provides that books costing more than 10 
francs (including binding) shall not be cir- 
culated. Practically all of the books in these 
libraries are confined to French, though some 
contain a few English and German books. 
There is no direct access to the shelves 
except in the case of dictionaries and cyclo- 
pedias. Circulating books are behind a 
counter and reference books are kept in 
glazed or wire screened cases. 

All the libraries contain collections of music 
for home use and twelve of them contain 
collections of industrial art material. These 
art collections consist, in addition to books, 
of designs (often in colors) for furniture, 
costume, architecture, etc. These designs are 
mounted on heavy paper about 30 in. by 15 in. 
and kept in portfolios, Each card is num- 
bered and may be taken out for home use. 
There are 102,182 of these mounted designs 
in the 12 libraries having these collections of 
industrial art. This material has large use. 

The libraries are all open at least two 
hours every evening and two hours every 
Sunday morning. A few are also open from 
4 to 6 p.m., and a very few are open daily 
from II a.m. to 5 p.m. There are ten regular 
holidays on which all libraries are closed. 

Permission to use the libraries is sur- 
rounded by the fewest possible formalities. 
Any person at least 18 years of age may 
secure the right to draw books from any 
library in his own arrondissement by proving 
in some way, such as by a receipt for rent, 
his domicile in the arrondissement. In at 
least one library young people of 13 years 
of age may draw books on written consent 
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and guaranty of parents or guardians. Last 
year the number of registered borrowers at 
all libraries numbered 61,225. The total use 
was 1,549,713, including 1,447,588 home cir- 
culation and 102,125 reading room use. These 
figures are not so large as those of 1904, when 
the total use (both circulation and reference) 
reached 2,135,640 from 75 libraries, and even 
fall short of those of 1898, when with 74 
libraries the use was 1,928,217. M. Rupert 
Précy, Chief of the Central Service of Mu- 
nicipal Libraries, attributes this falling off in 
use to several causes. I translate freely from 
his letter. “Among these causes are the fact 
that some of the time formerly given to read- 
ing is now devoted to sports; the appearance 
of numerous publications at prices that appeal 
to the most meagre purses, and above all the 
campaigns of the hygienic enthusiasts which 
have resulted in inducing in the public mind 
a fear of contamination by microbes.” 

Books taken from these libraries may be 
retained 15 days and renewed once. The 
collection of fines, except in cases of losses or 
injuries, is unknown. Sealed letters, never 
post-cards are sent to delinquents. In cases 
where books are not recovered the central 
office and all the other libraries are furnished 
with the names of delinquents and “black 
lists” are kept. 

Thus far in this paper I have sometimes 
referred to these libraries as forming a sys- 
tem of branches in the American sense of that 
term, but more often as individual libraries, 
and this with design. There is a central 
office, but not a great central library. There 
is no one board of trustees under whom a 
chief librarian directs all the branches. There 
is, however, a central supervising commis- 
sion, appointed by the Prefect of the Seine, 
whose minute and rigid rules govern the ad- 
ministration of every library, including such 
matters as the arrangement of books on the 
shelves, accessions registers, salary schedules, 
binding, book prices, etc. Monthly statistics 
must be sent to the executive officer of the 
commission and all libraries appear together 
in the municipal budget, 

The rules of the central commision provide 
for local commissions in each arrondissement. 
The chief function of these local commissions 
is the choice of books for the libraries of 
the arrondissement. But their selections must 


ordinarily be made from approved lists pub- 
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lished by the central commission. They may, 
however, under exceptional circumstances, 
purchase, subject to the approval of the cen- 
tral commission, recent and scientific books 
that have not yet been included in the ap- 
proved lists. 

The rules of the central commission provide 
for each library a librarian, one or more 
assistant librarians and one or more messen- 
gers. In most libraries but three persons 
make up the entire staff, or if there are more 
there is alternation in the service. None but 
men are employed; there is not the slightest 
danger of the feminization of French libraries, 
for, so far as I could learn, no women what- 
ever are employed in them. All employes 
are appointed by the Prefect of the Seine. 
Those employed in the libraries housed in 
the communal schools are regularly appointed 
from among the teaching staff. The school 
principal is usually also librarian; the staffs 
of the libraries in the mairies are recruited 
from the clerks employed in the various 
offices of the mairie, on nomination of the 
mayor. The schedule of yearly salaries is 
as follows: librarian from $120 to $200; as 
sistant librarian $100 to $110; messenger $80 
to $85. It should be observed that these 
salaries are paid for two hours work a day, 
and that the employes derive their main sup- 
port from other occupations, usually teaching; 
but it is rather startling to find that the 
highest salary paid is less than 60 cents 
per evening. 

As books are regularly published in France 
unbound they are all bound in monotonous 
uniformity in binding prescribed by the cen- 
tral commission. This binding, by the way, 
is washable cloth; it wears well and deserved 
more study than I was able to give to it. 
Books are arranged in strict numerical order 
as added. Oversize books are kept on special 
shelves, but their numerical places are occu- 
pied by dummies. 

At least once in two years and generally 
every year a classified pocket catalog of books 
for home use in each library is printed. 
Every borrower must needs purchase one of 
these catalogs at a cost of ten cents. Author 
and subject catalogs on slips are also kept 
for official use. 

The total yearly cost of supporting these 
82 libraries is 295,596 francs, or an average 
of $721 for the total running expenses of each 
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library. The sum of 28,000 francs is also 
appropriated for 14 private free libraries. 
‘Thus the support rendered by the city of Paris 
to free libraries is less than $65,000 a year. 
This money is apportioned among the various 
libraries on the basis of the home circulation. 
During the first five years after the creation 
of a new library 1000 francs additional are 


- yearly allotted to it. 


One of the most interesting features of this 
library system, and the one which will, per- 
haps, afford most practical help to American 
public librarians, is that which has to do with 
the choice of books. One of the most im- 
portant functions of the central commission is 
the annual publication of a list of books ac- 
cepted as suitable for these municipal libra- 
ries. It is from these lists that all accessions 
to the various libraries must be chosen. 

It is well known that one of the hardest 
tasks of a librarian is the choosing of new 
French books that will not prove unsuitable 
for an American constituency. It is to be 
hoped that the A. L, A. Booklist may sooner 
or later take up books in foreign languages. 
Although I have never made any actual tests 
as order lists of the lists prepared by the 
Paris commission, yet I believe that they 
would prove helpful. An analysis of the one 
for 1907 may be of interest. Exclusive of 
bound periodicals, it contains 273 titles and 
278 volumes, divided as follows: ethics and 
politics, 15 volumes, cost unbound 49.50 fr.; 
history, geography and travel, 66 volumes, 
352.50 fr.; fiction, 52 volumes, 179 fr.; liter- 
ature, 51 volumes, 199 fr.; sciences, art and 
education, 49 volumes, 211.25 fr.; and juve- 
nile, 45 volumes, 124.75 fr. If the entire list 
were ordered the cost would be about 1125 
francs ($225), or if bound in France about 
$315. The fiction section would probably be 
the most useful part of the catalog. The 
books included in it would cost, bound, less 
than $50. 

A limited supply only of these lists is 
printed each year. However, I was assured 
that if American librarians file requests for 
them sufficiently in advance the editions could 
be increased so that it would be possible to 
send them in future if not at present. 

Inasmuch as this question of book selection 
is just now receiving so much attention from 
librarians it seems well to bring together here 
a few scattered notes regarding other helps 
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in the choice of French books. The monthly 
Bulletin des Bibliothéques Populaires (Paris, 
Cornély, subscription 3 fr. a year), published 
since January, 1906, is almost entirely de- 
voted to brief signed reviews of French liter- 
ature. They are written by experts (mostly 
professors in the Sorbonne) with librarians 
in mind. They are brief, do not indulge in 
fine writing and are very practical. In each 
number some one subject is taken up and its 
literature is reviewed comparatively. The 
editor of this journal in his first issue praised 
the “A. L. A. catalog.” He regretted that 
the French had no similar list, but called 
attention to what he calls a_ retrospective 
guide to French literature, namely, the “Cat- 
alogue de livres pour bibliothéques popu- 
laires,” published (Paris) by the Ligue de 
l’Enseignement in 1905. He also mentions the 
pamphlet entitled “Pour les bibliothéques pub- 
liques ou privés: des livres a lire” (Paris, 
“Pages libres,” 1903. 75 centimes.) An- 
other monthly periodical published to aid in 
the choice of current French books is the 
Bibliographie du Bon Livre Frangais (Paris, 
L’Action Sociale de la Femme, subscription 
2 fr. 50 centimes). Books favorably reviewed 
in it may be purchased with safety by Amer- 
ican libraries. 

These small public libraries, descriptive 
notes of which occupy the bulk of this paper, 
are not confined to Paris, but are scattered 
widely over France. The latest available sta- 
tistics, those of 1902, report 2911 tax support- 
ed popular libraries in addition to the 82 in 
Paris, possessing 416,417 volumes. Out of 
86 departments five have more than 100 of 
these libraries and 29 have more than 30. For 
example, the city of Amiens, with 91,000 pop- 
ulation, has 17 of these popular libraries. 
However, only 86 of these libraries outside of 
Paris have incomes exceeding $200 each; the 
expenditures of 107 are from $100 to $200; 
the yearly incomes of 173 are from $20 to 
$100; 366 have less than $20 a year each; 
and the rest have no ordinary incomes. 

It would perhaps be ungracious for one 
who has so recently received courtesies at the 
hands of French library officers to add any 
words of adverse criticism that might be 
suggested by comparisons between the libra- 
ries here described and our own public li- 
braries. It may, however, without discourtesy 
be permitted to quote from good French 
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authorities, to let the comparison be made by 
French library officers and educators. M. 
Charles V. Langlois, Professor at the Sor- 
bonne and Director of the Library, Office 
and Museum of Public Education (formerly 
known as the Musée Pedagogique) reviewed 
fully the library situation of France, and 
especially the status of these popular libra- 
ries in the program (January, 1906) of 
the Bulletin des Bibliothéques Populaires. He 
frankly ranked the United States first in 
public library work, with England next, then 
Germany and then France. 

Professor Langlois points out that out of 
the 3000 existing popular libraries (Paris ex- 
cepted) only 200 have more than $100 a year 
for the purchase of books. He thinks that 
there are enough libraries, but that the exist- 
ing ones are not sufficiently well supported, 
that they vegetate, chiefly from want of more 
and better new accessions. From a careful 
study of the situation he says: “it appears 
evident that there is lacking to our French 
libraries, not only money and that which 
money will give, but a more lively sentiment 
of their social value, more good books and 
more friends.” 

M. Pellisson, in the concluding chapter of 
his recent “Les bibliothéques populaires,” 
attempts to analyze the reasons why English 
and American public libraries are so far su- 
perior to those of France, and why the public 
libraries of Germany have in the last ten 
years come to be better than those of France, 
and to point out how the public libraries of 
France can be made better. In this chapter 
he first mentions the obvious disadvantages 
under which the French libraries suffer: that 
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because of smaller appropriations their col- 
lections are smaller, their housing and mate- 
rial equipment are inferior, their hours of 
opening are shorter, their administration is 
less active and efficient, and their service 
more poorly paid. Another shortcoming, ac- 
cording to M. Pellisson, is that the libraries 
are too often composed of books written “for 
the people instead of books written for all 
the world.” Books that give the impression 
of being “written for the people” are precisely 
the books that the “people” will never read. 

It is high time, he says, to renounce absolute- 

ly the conception of making the public library 

a philanthropic institution and make of it an 

instrument of culture. This critic also points 

out that in most places these libraries have 
been multiplied excessively; that they would 
be stronger and more effective by being re- 
duced in numbers by combinations, by estab- 

lishing a strong central library with a 

smaller number of stronger branches. Pub- 

licity and the help of the press are also much 

needed. And, finally, improvement in the per 

sonnel of the librarians is needed and special 

training for librarianship is requisite. 
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REFERENCE BOOKS OF 1907: BEING THE FIFTH SUPPLEMENT TO THE 
A. L. A. “GUIDE TO REFERENCE BOOKS” 


By Atice B. Kroecer, Drexel Institute Library 


General 

Pirtman’s “Where to look, an easy guide to 
books of reference” (Lond., Pitman, 1907, 
s. n.), is an index to the contents of the Brit- 
ish annual books of reference. A list of 
works of reference in the front includes Brit- 
ish year-books, annuals and similar periodical 
publications. Books like “Hazell’s annual,” 
“Whitaker’s almanack,” the “Statesman’s 


yearbook,” etc., are among those indexed. 


Religion 

The most important religious reference book 
of the year is “The Catholic encyclopedia” 
(N. Y., Robert Appleton, 1907, $90), of which 
the first and second volumes have appeared. 
The work when completed will be in 15 vol- 
ames. It is an “international work of refer- 
ence on the constitution, doctrines, discipline 
and history of the Catholic Church.” There 
are very good illustrations, portraits, plates, 
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maps, etc. The articles which are signed are 
very fair, and there are bibliographic refer- 
ences to recent literature, Protestant as well 
as Catholic. “It differs from the general en- 
cyclopedia in omitting facts and information 
which have no relation to the Church. On 
the other hand, it is not exclusively a Church 
encyclopedia, nor is it limited to the eccle- 
siastical sciences and the doirgs of church- 
men.” —Preface. 

The first volume of Hasting’s “Dictionary 
of Christ and the gospels” (N. Y., Scribner, 
1906, $6), in a way supplements the compiler’s 
“Dictionary of the Bible.” It is to be com- 
pleted in two volumes and aims to give an ac- 
count of everything that relates to Christ. 

Julian’s “Dictionary of hymnology” is is- 
sued in a revised edition with a new supple- 
ment (Lond., Murray, 1907, 21s). Hymns 
not included in the first edition are collected 
in the supplement. 

Social sciences 

Gannett’s “Statistical abstract of the 
world” (N. Y., Wiley, 1907, 75 c.) is a small 
volume giving brief statistics of the agricul- 
ture, mining, manufactures, commerce, trans- 
portation, etc., of all countries. 

Montgomery and Cambray’s “Dictionary of 
political phrases and allusions” (Lond., Son- 
nenschein, N. Y., Dutton, 1906, 7s. 6d., $2) is 
limited almost exclusively to English terms, 
although there are some foreign and Ameri- 
can terms. The articles are brief. 

Rollins’ “Money and investments” (Bost., 
Estes, Lond., Gay & Bird, 1907, $2) is “a 
reference book for the use of those desiring 
information in the handling of money or the 
investment thereof.” It explains in easy lan- 
guage the most commonly used terms and ex- 
pressions and is alphabetically arranged. 

“The index by authors, titles and subjects 
to the publications of the National Educa- 
tional Association for its first 50 years, 1857 
to 1906” (Winona, Minn., National Educa- 
tional Association, 1907, $1) is a valuable aid 
in looking up educational subjects. 

Commerce 

Bartholomew's “Atlas of the world’s com- 
merce” (Lond., Newnes, 1907, $8) consists of 
maps, descriptive text and diagrams which 
show products, imports, exports, commercial 
conditions and economic statistics of the coun- 
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tries of the world. An alphabetical list cov- 
ering the description and geographical dis- 
tribution of the principal commodities of com- 
merce is included. 


Science and Useful Arts 

“Van Nostrand’s chemical annual, 1907” 
(N. Y., Van Nostrand, 1907, $2.50) gives use- 
ful information for the chemist. 

“Henley’s twentieth century book of recipes, 
formulas, and processes” (N. Y., Henley, 
1907, $3) is compiled by G. D. Hiscox, and 
contains about 10,000 recipes, formulas, etc. 
It is the best of the recipe books. 

Engineering 

Of “Henley’s encyclopedia of practical en- 
gineering and allied trades” (N. Y., Henley, 
1906, complete set, $25) three volumes have 
been published. The work is English. It is 
the most recent cyclopedia of engineering. 

The “Engineering index annual for 1906” 
(N. Y., Engincering Magazine, 1907, $2) is 
the first annual volume of this useful reference 
work. It is compiled from the monthly in- 
dexes in the Engineering Magazine. The ar- 
rangement is not alphabetical, but the book 
is divided into such groups as civil engineer- 
ing, electrical engineering, industrial economy, 
marine and naval engineering, etc. 


Agriculture 

The first two volumes of Bailey’s “Cyclo- 
pedia of American agriculture” (N. Y., Mac- 
millan, 1907, $5 each) have been published. 
It is an important reference book to be com- 
pleted in four volumes. The work is not al- 
phabetically arranged. Each volume deals 
with a special phase of the subject. Volume 
one treats of farms, volume two of crops. A 
valuable addition to all reference departments. 


Fine arts 


Mach’s “Outlines of the history of painting 
from 1200-1900 a.p.” (Bost., Ginn, 1906, $1.80) 
is valuable to the reference librarian for its 
tables, list of artists and pronouncing vocab- 
ulary, brief account of the history of painting, 
art map of Europe and key, list of great 
painters of all countries, and maps of each 


country. 
Literature, Allusions 


Johrson’s “Phrases and names, their ori- 
gins and meanings” (Lond., Laurie, Phil. 
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Lippincott, 1907, $1.50) is a rather unimpor- 
tant addition to this useful class of books. It 
gives very brief accounts of the origin and 
meaning of common phrases and names, 


(Quotations 

Benham’s “Book of quotations, proverbs 
and household words” (Phil., Lippincott, 
Lond., Cassell, 1907, $3, 10s. 6d.) is a useful 
work of reference to add to Bartlett’s and 
Ward’s books of quotations. It consists of a 
collection of quotations from British and 
American authors arranged by authors alpha- 
betically, quotations from the Bible and Book 
of Common Prayer, miscellaneous quotations, 
and familiar phrases and sayings from all 
sources, ancient and modern. A full verbal 
index adds to its usefulness. 

Harbottle’s “Dictionary of quotations 
(Spanish)” (Lond., Sonnenschein, N. Y., 
Macmillan, 1907, 7s. 6d.) is alphabetically ar- 
ranged under first words with subject and 
author index. Translations of the quotations 
are given. 

“Stokes’ encyclopedia of familiar quota- 
tions” is compiled by E. E. Treffry (N. Y., 
Stokes, 1906, $2.25). The arrangement is al- 
phabetical by subjects, and it has an index to 
authors. There is also a very full index of 
important words. The quotations are chiefly 
English and American. 

Hazlitt’s “English proverbs and proverbial 
phrases” (N. Y., Scribner, Lond., Reeves, 
1907, $2.50) is alphabetically arranged and is 
annotated. 

Author dictionaries 

Lockwood's “Lexicon to the English poeti- 
cal works of John Milton” (N. Y., Macmil- 
lan, 1907, $3) gives the meaning of the words 
in the poetry of Milton, and is of value to the 
student of the poet’s works. 

Redfern’s “The wisdom of Sir Walter” 
(Lond., Black, 1907, $2) embraces extracts 
from the Waverley novels and Lockhart’s 
“Life of Sir Walter Scott.” The extracts are 
arranged alphabetically under such headings 
as art, authors, character, etc. 


Fiction 


Baker’s “History in fiction” (Lond., Rout- 
ledge, N. Y., Dutton, 1907, 2 v., $1.50) is a 
useful addition to the guides to historical fic- 
tion. Volume one deals with English fiction, 
volume two with American and foreign fiction. 
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Biography 

Leonard's “Men of America” (N. Y., Ham- 
ersly, 1908, $10) is a biographical dictionary 
of contemporaries, 

The articles are somewhat longer than 
those in “Who's Who in America” but it 
does not contain as many names. Too ex- 
pensive for any but the large libraries. 

Moulton'’s “The doctor’s who's who” (N. 
Y., Saalfield Publishing Co., 1906, $2.50) is a 
biographical dictionary of living practitioners 
in all parts of the world. 

Herringshaw’s “American statesmen and 
public official year-book, 1906” (Chic., Amer- 
ican Publishers’ 1906, $5) in- 
cludes United States, state, county and city 
officials. 


Association, 


History 


The first volume of Hodge’s “Hand-book of 
American Indians, north of Mexico” (Wash., 
Government Printing Office, 1907) is pub- 
lished as Bulletin 30 of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution’s Bureau of American Ethnology. 
“It contains a descriptive list of the stocks, 
confederacies, tribes, tribal divisions and set- 
tlements, north of Mexico, accompanied with 
the various names by which these have been 
known, together with biographies of Indians 
of note, sketches of their history, archzology, 
manners, arts, customs and institutions and 
the aboriginal words incorporated in the Eng- 
lish language.”—Preface. The articles are 
alphabetically arranged and are accompanied 
by lists of references. 

Putnam's “Tabular views of universal his- 
tory” (N. Y., Putnam, 1907, $2.50) is brought 
down to date and revised by L. E. Jones and 
Simeon Strunsky. The tables show in paral- 
lel columns the important events in the world’s 
history down to 1907. 

Flagg’s “Guide to Massachusetts local his- 
tory” (Salem, Mass., Salem Press Co., 1907, 
$6) is a bibliographic index to the literature 
of the towns, cities and counties of the state, 
including books, pamphlets, articles in period- 
icals and collected works, books in prepara- 
tion, historical manuscripts, newspaper clip- 
pings, etc. 

Periodical indexes, lists, etc. 

The Bulletin of bibliography (Bost., Boston 
Book Co., 1907, $1 per year) began the pub- 
lication of a “Magazine subject-index” in the 
April, 1907, number, which aims to index a 
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number of periodicals not included in “Poole,” 
the “Library index,” or the “Reader’s guide.” 
It is the intention to bring this out in book 
form early in 1908, 

Severance’s “Guide to the current period- 
icals and serials of the United States and 
Canada, 1907” (Ann Arbor, Mich., Wahr, 
1907, $1) is a helpful list of periodicals ar- 
ranged alphabetically, giving frequency of 
publication, publisher, place of publication 
and price. There is also a classified list. 
Review in Lrprary jJouRNAL, July, 1907. 

Government documents, United States 

The U. S. Department of Agriculture Li- 
brary has issued “Supplement no. 1 (1901-05) 
to Catalogye of the periodicals and other se- 
rial publications exclusive of U. S. govern- 
ment publications in the Library of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture” (Wash., Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1907). 

State documents 

Hasse’s “Index of economic material in 
documents of the states of the United States, 
prepared for the Department of Economics 
and Sociology of the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington” (Wash., Carnegie Institution, 
1907, pts. I-3, pap., 50 c. ea.) is the beginning 
of one of the most important bibliographic 
enterprises of recent years. The first three 
parts cover the documents of Maine, New 
Hampshire and Vermont. Each part is di- 
vided into “general sources of information 
and descriptive material” and “topical analy- 
sis.” This index “undertakes to deal only 
with the printed reports of administrative of- 
fices, legislative committees, and special com- 
missions of the states, and with governors’ 
messages for the period since 1789.” 

Bibliography. American 

Volume 4 of Evans’ “American bibliogra- 
phy” (Chic., the author, 1907, $15) covers 
the years from 1765 to 1773, inclusive. 

Of Bradford’s “The bibliographers’ manual 
of American history” (Phil., Henkels, 1907, 
$3.50 per volume), volume one has been pub- 
lished (A-E). The work contains an account 
of state, territory, town and county histories 
relating to the United States. Titles are 
given in full with bibliographic notes and the 
prices at which the books have been sold for 
the past 40 years. There is an index by titles 
and an index by states. 
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German 

A German work giving the prices at which 
books have been sold at auction is entitled 
“Jahrbuch der biicherpreise” (Lpz., Harrasso- 
witz, 1907), the first volume of which is for 
1906. Children’s reading 

Field’s “Fingerposts to children’s reading” 
(Chic., McClurg, 1907, $1) contains chapters 
on various phases of children’s reading and 
a list of books for school and Sunday-school 
libraries. The list of 50 pages is classified 
and graded. 

Moses’ “Children’s books and reading” (N. 
Y., Kennerley, 1907, $1.50) is a work covering 
some of the same field, but giving more atten- 
tion to the history of children’s literature. 
The list of recommended books covers 67 
pages. 

Salisbury and Beckwith’s “Index to short 
stories: an aid to the teacher of children” 
(Chic., Row, Peterson & Co., 1907, 75 c.) is 
alphabetically arranged under subjects of the 
stories. There is at the end a priced-list of 
the books indexed. 

Library catalogs 

The “Subject index of the modern works 
added to the Library of the British Museum 
in the years 1901-1905” (Lond., 1906, $16) is 
the latest volume of this useful catalog. 

The Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh’s “Clas- 
sified catalogue, 1895-1902” (Pittsburgh, Car- 
negie Library, 1907, 3 v.) is one of the most 
important library catalogs published in re- 
cent years. It is classified according to the 
Decimal classification, with author and sub- 
ject indexes. The annotations are an impor- 
tant feature of this catalog. 


STAFF MEETINGS 


Tue following important contribution to 
the symposium was received too late for use 
in the December number: 

NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 


The policy of self-government has been ap- 
plied by the writer to the staff of the North- 
western University Library since September, 
1906. A brief statement of the working out 
of this policy was made by Eleanor F. Lewis 
in Public Libraries for October, 1907. Nearly 
a year has passed since that statement was 
prepared, but Miss Lewis’ words, “The esprit 
de corps has grown far stronger among us 
than was ever before the case,” are now true 
in an increased and increasing degree. The 
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writer and her staff are well satisfied with 
self-government. The head librarian is re- 
lieved of much burdensome administrative de- 
tail, the dread element of personal friction is 
reduced to a minimum, and executive power is 
developed in the individual members of the 
staff. 

The staff meetings had their origin in the 
desire of the young women to have an oppor- 
tunity for fuller and broader discussion of 
actual problems in this library than was pos- 
sible during working hours. The writer has 
always been present at these meetings, but 
with one or two exceptions the other mem- 
bers of the staff have presided in rotation. 
Different groups have taken turns in planning 
and preparing the programs. The subjects 
discussed have been determined by the needs 
felt and expressed by the staff. All this, of 
course, with any desired suggestion or re- 
vision from the writer. 

When the object of the meeting has been to 
deal with perplexing questions arising in the 
every day work of this library, each person has 
made beforehand her memoranda of the points 
she wished discussed or decided. And these 
points have all been taken up by the whole 
staff, and criticism and suggestion have had 
free expression with the understanding that 
the first rule of every such meeting was that 
no ene should take offence. 

For the benefit of the four assistants who 
work chiefly at the public desk one meeting 
was devoted to the detail of the ordering de- 
partment. One afternoon the writer took 
charge of the reading room and the rest of the 
staff spent two hours or more at the bindery 
conducted in Evanston by George Stosskopf. 
Particular attention was given to the processes 
of library binding, and also to the kind and 
amount of mending which may be done ad- 
vantageously in the library. For experience 
with very fine bindings and book rarities the 
staff occasionally spends an evening at the 
home of an Evanston book collector, Charles 
B. Cleveland. 

Some meetings have been given entirely to 
reports from library periodicals, the assistants 
exercising their own iudgment in the selec- 
tion of articles for discussion. One of these 
meetings was devoted to articles on college 
libraries in the Liprary JOURNAL. 

After the meeting of the Illinois State Li- 
brary Association at Bloomington last spring, 
the three assistants who attended reported the 
more important papers for the benefit of the 
others. A meeting was held early last fall 
jointly with the staff of the Evanston Public 
Library for a report of the Asheville meeting 
of the American Library Association. This 


program was worked up chiefly from the pro- 
ceedings, as only Miss Lindsay had attended 
the meeting. 

In the near future the writer will present 
to the staff the history and development of 
this library. 
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The time of meeting has been in the even- 
ing, and the several assistants have taken 
turns in attending the public desk. General 
social acquaintance among the members of 
the staff has been promoted by having a picnic 
supper together before the regular hour of 
meeting. The four reading room assistants 
are regularly on duty three evenings a week 
each, and on this account staff meetings have 
been less frequent than they would otherwise 
have been. The frequency has been deter- 
mined by agreement from time to time, and 
has not usually been oftener than once a 
month. 

The staff meeting on this representative 
and democratic basis is recommended as an 
outlet for much that, smothered and’ discour- 
aged, might become discontent and a hindrance 
to the best work of the library. 

Lopitta AMBROSE. 


WHAT THE CANADIAN GOVERN- 
MENT IS DOING FOR CANADIAN 
LIBRARIES 


Lert me hasten to say that this note has 
to do merely with what the Canadian govern- 
ment is doing for Canadian public libraries 
in the way of special publications. Under 
the Dominion constitution all educational 
matters, including public libraries, are left 
to the provincial governments. Consequently 
public libraries come under the control of the 
province in which they are situated, not under 
the federal government. The federal gov- 
ernment could not if it would regulate or 
supervise or aid financially the libraries of 
the Dominion, with the exception, of course, 
of the Library of Parliament, the Supreme 
Court Library, and the several departmental 
libraries at Ottawa. It does, however, dis- 
tribute to the public libraries of the Dominion 
from year to year a large number of valuable 
public documents; and also occasionally pub- 
lishes a special report of exceptional inter- 
est, largely for the benefit of the libraries of 
the country. 

Of the former, mention may be made of 
the Debates of the House of Commons, and 
of the Senate, issued each year in several 
bound volumes, carefully indexed; the annual 
series of Sessional Papers, which include the 
reports of every department of the public 


service; the publications of the Geological 
Survey; the bulletins issued by the Director 
of Experimental Farms, etc. Indirectly, the 


Dominion Government may be credited with 
the annual transactions of the Royal Society 
of Canada, as the society receives a substan- 
tial annual grant from the government for 
the specific purpose of publishing these trans- 
actions. The annual reports of the bureau 
of Dominion Archives are of special import- 
ance to historical students, who are given the 
opportunity of consulting them in the public 
libraries of the country. This year’s report 
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extends to three large volumes, the last of 
which consists of an exhaustive series of 

“Documents relating to the constitutional his- 
tory of Canada, 1759-1791,” edited with notes 
by Prof. Adam Shortt, of Queen’s University, 
and Dr. A. G, Doughty, the Dominion Archi- 
vist. The federal government also issues each 
year a statistical year-book, prepared by the 
Census Office; and distributes copies of a 
useful publication prepared outside, the “Ca- 
nadian year-book,” more or less in the nature 
of a national almanac. It also distributes to 
the libraries of the country several semi- 
official periodicals, such as the Labour Gazette 
and the Canadian Forestry Journal. 

Of special publications, the most notable 
recent example is the invaluable “Atlas of 
Canada,” prepared under the supervision of 
the Dominion Geographer, and issued in a 
special binding to Canadian libraries. This 
atlas contams not only a series of authorita- 
tive, up-to-date maps showing territorial di- 
visions, telegraphs, telephones, railways (a 
special map being devoted to the great trans- 
continental lines built or under construction), 
elevations, etc., but also geological maps, 
maps showing distribution and limits of for- 
ests and forest trees, others illustrating the 
density of population, the origins of the peo- 
ple, disputed international and interprovincial 
boundaries, areas occupied by the aborigines 
of Canada, the great oceanic drainage basins, 
the routes of Canadian explorers; in fact, it 
would be difficult to suggest any question 
affecting Canada, political, industrial, scien- 
tific, social, that is not answered in some 
form by this very remarkable national atlas. 

But this is getting beyond the legitimate 
bounds of a “note.” Let me merely mention, 
as among the more important special publica- 
tions issued by the Dominion government to 
libraries, Dr. A Low’s “Cruise of the 
Neptune,” a very readable and fully-illus- 
trated account of the last government expe- 
dition to Hudson Bay and the arctic seas; 
and A. O. Wheeler’s “Selkirk Range,” a 
narrative of exploration and mountain-climb- 
ing in the heart of the Canadian Alps. The 
maps and plates accompanying this work 
are so numerous that they fill a second vol- 
ume, or case, while the first volume itself 
contains nearly a hundred full-page illustra- 
tions. Also a special work prepared for the 
St. Louis exhibition, “Canada: its history, 
productions and natural resources,” fully il- 
lustrated; and Clark & Filetcher’s “Farm 
weeds of Canada,” with 100 admirable colored 
plates, by Norman Criddle, of Canadian farm 
weeds — Canadian wild flowers would be a 
more generous and equally just description. 
It will be seen that, in an indirect way, the 
Canadian government is doing something on 
behalf of Canadian libraries. The Canadian 
library movement is still in swaddling clothes, 
but it is a sturdy infant, sound in wind and 
limb, and before long will be toddling about in 
imitation of its grown-up cousin across the 
way. LawreENCceE J. BuRPEEs. 
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AMERICAN LIBRARY INSTITUTE 


Tue following circular letter has been sent 
to the 50 fellows of the Amer. Library Insti- 
tute: The A. L. I. thus far is only an admirable 
plan, carefully worked out and with a large 
future for usefulness but waiting for the right 
man to carry it on. I believe fully as two 
years ago in the idea, if effectively carried 
out, but gravely doubt if it is worth while 
to put in operation in any but a whole hearted 
way. When elected president I expected to 
have time to do this work myself, but was 
soon plunged into a great scheme of re- 
building here in carrying out our greatly 
enlarged plans. Our manager, A. O. Gallup, 
takes charge of current business, but direct 
personal charge of all new plans and build- 
ings falls on me. You will understand the 
extra pressure from the fact that we spent 
on these additions $276,000, or more than in 10 
ordinary years. I shall be tied down closely 
till next fall, after which there will be leisure 
to devote to the library and educational in- 
terests, to which I have given most of my life. 

I have tried repeatedly to get some one 
else to take the presidency and build up this 
A. L. IL. work. hoped to undertake it 
this fall, and the board fixed a meeting for 
Dec. 10 in New York, but the sudden call of 
our local chairman, Dr, Canfield, to Europe 
resulted in postponement, and unexpected 
pressure of work here makes it impossible for 
me to give the time necessary to make a 
thoroughly successful beginning. 

If enough of the 50 fellows feel any en- 
thusiasm for this plan and are willing to 
pledge active co-operation, I believe we can 
find some one who will accept the working 
responsibility as president and do this very 
valuable work, Three courses are open: 

1. To find such a man, who will take hold 
of the new work vigorously. 

2. Failing to find such a man, to let the 

I. continue in quiet slumber till the 
right man rises up to wake it. 

3. To abandon the plan and do as much of 
the work as is found practicable through 
other agencies. 

Each fellow is asked to refresh his memory 
as to the object and method by reading Lt- 
BRARY JOURNAL, Vv. 20, p. 300, 30:459, C179, 
C108; 31:71, and Public Libraries, v. 9, 

. 238-9, 11:108, 371, and then to write me 
frankly his opinion as to which of the three 
courses is wisest, and if he votes for taking 
up active work this winter, to suggest the best 
man for president. Metvit Dewey. 

Laxe Pracip Crus, N. Y. 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATION OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM 

Tne L. A. U. K. will hold its annual meet- 
ing at Brighton, Eng., in August or Septem- 
ber, 1908. The invitation to Antwerp has been 
withdrawn, pending investigation as to the ex- 
act date of the founding of the city library of 
Antwerp. 
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CARNEGIE LIBRARY GIFTS, 1907 


ORIGINAL GIFTS, UNITED STATES 


Greenville, ©. Helena, Mont..... 30,000 
Kewaunee, Wis.. 7,000 Loveland, Col..... 10,000 
Aberdeen, Wash.. 15,000 Lakewood, Ohio... 15,000 
Honea Path, S. C. 10,000 Villisca, lowa..... 10,000 
Nampa, Idaho.... 10,000 Parsons, Kan..... 22,500 
Chicopee, Mass... 15,000 Alma, Neb........ 4,000 
Geneva, Ill........ 7,500 Avondale, Ala. 10,000 
Anaheim, Cal.... 10,000 Baker City, Ore... 17,500 
Ladysmith, Wis... 10,000 Brookings, S. D... 10,000 
Lamar, Colo...... 12,000 Concordia, Kan... 10,000 
Laurens, Iowa. . 2,500 Connersville, Ind. 17,509 
Porterville, Cal... 10,000 Frankfort, Kan... 5,000 
Charlevoix, Mich.. 10,000 Huron, S. D...... 10,000 
Clarinda, ~ . 10,000 Lebanon, N. H.... 12,500 
Montpelier, Ind... 10,000 Lincoln, Cal...... 6,000 
Ocala, Fla. 5,000 Lodi, Cal...... 9,000 
Rutherford “Col- Longmont, Col... 10,000 
lege, NW. 2,500 Merrill, Wis..... 17,500 
Abilene, Tex...... 17,500 Springfield, Mass. 
Auburn, Cal...... 10,000 (2 branches).... 50,000 
Hot Springs, S. D. 7,500 Mountain Home, 
Jennings, La...... 10,000 Idaho.... ..... 6,000 
Orange, Cal...... 10,000 Norfolk, Neb..... 10,000 
Salinas, Cal. 10,000 oan, Iowa..... 10,000 
The Dalles, Ore. . 10,000 Rock Springs, 
Williamson, w. Wyo..... 20,000 
, are -. 10,000 San Leandro, Cal. 10,000 
Albion, Neb. 6,000 Steamboat Springs, 
Alexandria, 10,000 5,000 
Andrews, Ind..... 5,000 Sturgis, Mich..... 10,000 
Bedford, Iowa.... 10,000 West Gouldsboro, 
Glasgow, Mont.... 7,500 Eureka Cty, aa 10,000 
Hinton & Avis, W. Fairbury, Neb. 10,000 
- 12,500 Linton, Ind...... 15,000 
Ligonier, Ind..... 10,000 Marysville, Ohio.. 10,000 
Lincoln, Neb..... 10,000 Monterey, Cal. 10,000 
Petoskey, Mich... 12,500 Rocky Ford, Colo. 10,000 
Provo City, Utah.. 17,500 Salem, Oregon.. 14,000 
Somerville, Mass.. 25,000 Superior, Neb..... 6,000 
Winchendon, Mass. 12,500 
East San Jose, —_ 7,000 Total 76 ge 
Glenwood, Minn.. 10,000 Bldgs. (incl. 
branches) $833,100 
agg UNITED STATES 
Anderson, S. ve 5,000 Ames, Iowa....... 6,000 
Lewistown, Ill.. 400 Wausau, Wis. 4,000 
Vinalhaven, - 200 Cleveland, Ohio. . - 123,000 
Fullerton, Cal. . 2,500 Adrian Mich..... 2,500 
Havelock, Neb. 1,000 Pella, towa oeece ++ 1,000 
Kearney, N. 2,600 Crookston, Minn.. 5,000 
Zumbrota, Minn.. 1,500 Independence, Kan. 2,500 
Hibbing,, Minn. 10,000 Little Rock, Ark.. 38,100 
Oklahoma Cit y ° San Mateo, Cal... 2,500 
25,000 Humboldt, Iowa.. 1,000 
Paso Robies, Cal. : 4,000 Durango, Colo.... 2,500 
Whittier, Cal. 2,500 Long Beach, Cal.. 17,500 
Springfield, Mass. 25,000 Ritzville, Wash... 500 
Abilene, Kan..... 2,500 Arkansas City, Kan. 2,400 
efferson, Tex.... 2,500 —— 
tuart, Towa...... 500 29 in- 
creases $293,700 
ORIGINAL GIFTS, CANADA 
Amherst, N. S.. 5,000 Penetanguishene, 
Brussels, Ont..... 10,000 
Port Elgin, Ont... 8,000 Petrolia, Ont.ccs 10,000 
Merrickville, Ont.. 2,500 Pembroke, Ont.... 12,000 
Teeswater, Ont. 10,000 
Elora, Ont....... 8,000 Total, 9 Een 
$75,500 
INCREASES, CANADA 
ORIGINAL GIFTS, ENGLAND AND WALES 
& Leng: Llandudno... 4,000 
£1,500 Low Moor....... 125 
aoe Manor..... 8,000 Sutton Coldfield.. 3,500 
Ellesmere. . 1,500 
Kilburn (London). 1,630 8 Library Build- 
Fulham (London). 15,000 ings...... .... £35,255 
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INCREASES, ENGLAND AND WALES 


Southall-Norwood. £193 West Bromwich... 215 
Bridgewater... ... 623 Cheshunt.... .... so 
Normanton. . ‘ 409 
Kings Norton..... 1,344 
Long Eaton...... 200 9 Increases..... £4,334 
Stourbridge... .... 700 
ORIGINAL GIFTS, SCOTLAND 
£200 Cullivoe (Shetland) 125 
Bonnyrigg.... 2,000 
3. Library 
ings 325 
INCREASES, SCOTLAND 
£243 Dornoch...... 304 
3 Increases....... 702 
ORIGINAL GIFTS, IRELAND 
OTHER GIFTS FOR LIBRARY BUILDINGS 
£1,500 
Seychelles 1,750 
Harrismith, Orange River Colony, So. Africa.. 2.000 
TOTALS FOR MUNICIPAL LIBRARY BUILDINGS, 1907 
U, S. and Canada.... 85 library bldgs.. $908,600 
«++ 30 imcreases.. ... 297,700 
United Kingdom..... 13 library bldgs.. 201,900 
32 increases... ... 25,180 
New Zealand........ 2 library bidgs.. 17,500 
Seychelles library bldg.. 8,750 
South Africa. . 1 10,000 
103 Buildings.. ..$1,154,250 
42 Increases... 322,880 
$1,477,130 
ORIGINAL GIFTS, COLLEGE LIPRARIES 
Skaw University, Raleigh, Wis............. $15,000 
Scuth African College, Capetown............ £5.000 
Shurtleff College, Upper Alton, Ill.......... $15,000 
Grand Island College, Grand Island, Neb... 29,000 
Knoxville College, Knoxville, Tenn.......... 19,000 
Howard University, WwW ashington, 50,000 


.$135,000 
INCREASES, COLLEGE LIPRARIES 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, Normal, 

Furman University, Greenville, S. C......... 4,000 
MacPherson Colle Mac Ferien, Kan 1,500 
State College of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky... 6,500 
Washington and Lee University, Lexington, 

Fessenden Academy, Fessenden, Fla........ 1,500 
500 
Total for College Library Bldgs....... $156 $09 


This makes the total of Mr. Carnegie’s 
gifts for public and college library buildings, 
including increases, $1,631,630 in 1907, as 
against $3,063,925 in 1906. The table given 
through 1904 (Liprary JOURNAL, Jan., 1905, 
vol, 30, p. 23) and those of the three years 
succeeding, with additions to cover college li- 
braries, etc., more fully, make the total $49,- 


605,622, of which college libraries had $3,- 
582,753, make the total of Mr, Carnegie’s gifts 
through 1907. 
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DEPARTMENT OF LIBRARIES OF THE 
SOUTHERN EDUCATIONAL AS- 
SOCIATION, DEC, 26-28, 1907 


At the annual assembly of the Southern 
Educational Association, which met at Lex- 
ington, Ky., Dec. 26-28, 1907, the general as 
well as the department meetings were held 
upon the grounds of the Kentucky State Col- 
lege, in the various buildings belonging to 
that institution, with the exception of the 
Department of Libraries. This department 
met at the beautiful Carnegie building of the 
Lexington Public Library. 

The meeting was opened by Mr. G. H. 
Baskette, of Nashville, Tenn., president of the 
Department of Libraries of the Southern Edu- 
cational Association. In the absence of Miss 
Frances Nimmo Greene, of Montgomery, Ala., 
secretary, of the library department, Miss 
Mary K. Bullitt, of Lexington Public Library, 
acted as secretary pro tem. 

Mr. Baskette opened the meeting with a 
statement of a change of program, which had 
been made on account of the absence of sev- 
eral members of the association, who had 
been expected to read papers at the general 
sessions, and followed these announcements 
with an interesting sketch of the designs and 
efforts of the department. Because of the ab- 
sences referred to, and still more because of 
the desire to impress the importance of the 
subjects discussed upon as many people as 
possible, the paper by Miss Mary Hannah 
Johnson, librarian of the Carnegie Library 
of Nashville, on “Co-operation of school and 
library,” and the paper on “Library extension 
in the South,” by William F. Yust, librarian 
of the Louisville Public Library, were read 
at the general meetings in the chapel of the 
State College, instead of at the department 
meeting at the library, as originally intended. 
As this change curtailed the library program, 
the two meetings scheduled for Friday and 
Saturday were condensed into one, which oc- 
cupied the whole of Friday afternoon. 

Mr. Baskette, as president of the depart- 
ment, had prepared a careful program for the 
meeting, embracing besides the papers a num- 
ber of questions for a round table discussion. 
These discussions were: How to secure a li- 
brary; Arousing public sentiment; Donations 
and appropriations ; Organization ; Boards and 
librarians; Practical suggestions; School 
boards and library boards; Teachers and li- 
brarians; Methods of co-operation; Financial 
co-operation ; Supplemental, paretlel and class 
room books, these questions including prac- 
tical experience of many of the librarians 
present, led the talk into animated channels, 
and furnished interesting and helpful exam- 
ples of individual effort and method. Under 
“Methods of co-operation” Miss Johnson dis- 
cussed some of the relative advantages of 
state library policies, possible and desirable, 
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and library commissions, which was further 
enlarged upon by Mr. Yust in a talk embody- 
ing the outlines of his paper read on the fol- 
lowing morning before the general assembly. 

Miss Bullitt gave a sketch of some experi- 
ences in establishing library branches and sta- 
tions in cities of medium size, and of mod- 
erate manufacturing interests, demonstrating 
the fact of the need of such extension even in 
towns whose outposts are not very remote, 
counted by miles, from the central library. 
Mr. Leonard, of Cynthiana, Ky., gave a 
breezy, and at points amusing, account of the 
effort now going forward in his little town 
to arouse public sentiment to the educational 
necessity of a public library, and to procure a 
Carnegie building. 

The broadening and helpful spirit of close 
and informal exchange of ideas and experi- 
ence fostered in the round table discussions 
of such meetings cannot be too much accen- 
tuated in any report of them. The members 
of the Department of Libraries of the South- 
ern Educational Association feel that their 
efforts toward the purposes of their organiza- 
tion have upon this occasion met with en- 
coureging results. It is a significant fact that 
the question of libraries\and the importance 
of their co-operation in educational work oc- 
cupied so extensive and prominent a part 
upon the program of the Southern Educa- 
tional Association. Four of the papers read 
from the platform of the general sessions 
bore directly upon this subject — that of Pres- 
ident D. B. Johnson, of Rock Hill, S. C., upon 
“Training of teachers in library methods ;” 
that of Miss Johnson, already referred to; 
that of W. F. Yust on “Library extension in 
the South,” and that of Miss Frances Nimmo 
Greene, of Montgomery, Ala., on “State sup- 
port of libraries.” 

The Library Department meeting closed 
with the election of officers for the ensuing 
year. Upon Mr. Baskette’s reiterated desire 
to retire, Dr. Thomas M. Owen, of Montgom- 
ery, Ala., was elected. William F. Yust was 
elected vice-president, and Miss Mary Han- 
nah Johnson was elected secretary. 

Mary K. Buttrrt, 
Acting Secretary pro tem. 


THE LIBRARY POST BILL 


On Dec. 12, Representive Lawrence rein- 
troduced in the House the so-called library 
post bill, permitting the passage of books at 
second-class rates to and from libraries sup- 
ported wholly or in part by taxation. Senator 
Lodge has introduced the bill into the Senate. 
This action, according to the Boston 
Transcript, was taken by request of the 
American Library Association and the New 
England Educational League. Last year Mr. 
Lawrence succeeded in securing a hearing 
upon the bill. 
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MEETING OF THE BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 
SOCIETY OF AMERICA 


Tue Bibliographical Society of America 
held its seventh semi-annual meeting in 
Chicago on Jan. 1. President William Cool- 
idge Lane took the chair at the morning 
session, which was held in the Law Building 
of the University of Chicago, and requested 
the treasurer to act as secretary in the absence 
of Mr. W. D..Johnston. After a brief state- 
ment by the president, an extremely interest- 
ing letter was read from Dr. E. C. Richard- 
son, now in Europe, concerning various bib- 
liographical matters and projects which had 
come to his notice abroad. Papers were pre- 
presented by Dr. Cyrus Adler, on the “Inter- 
national catalogue of scientific literature,” read 
in his absence by the secretary; by Adolph 
Law Vogue, on the “Indexing of periodical 
literature and the work of the Concilium Bib- 
liographicum”; and by W. H. Beal, on the 
“Contributions of the U. S, Dept. of Agricul- 
ture to the bibliography of science,” read by 
Dr. Allen. Discussion was opened by Prof. 
Davenport, of the University of Chicago, fol- 
lowed by C. W. Andrews, H. W. Wilson, 
Byron A. Finney, Frederick W. Schenck, 
and others. The evening session was held 
in the rooms of the Caxton Club, when Mr. 
William Dana Orcttt, of the University Press, 
Cambridge, Mass delivered a most admirable 
illustrated lecture or “Printing as a fine art.” 
The attendance at the meetings was between 
30 and 40, nearly evenly divided between 
resident and non-resident members. 

C. B. Roven, Acting Secretary. 


American Library Association 


COLLEGE AND REFERENCE SECTION 
CONFERENCE TOPICS 
Tue following skeleton of topics for dis- 
cussion at the Minnetonka Conference is sub- 
mitted, and suggestions for additions invited. 
Some of these topics have been recently dis- 
cussed and need not come up again: 
Administration 
1. Relations between librarians and their as- 
sistants. 
2. Salaries and payrolls : publicity vs. privacy. 
3. Salaries rated according to position or 
person. 
4. How can student help be made most ef- 
fective? 
5. Library training class. 
6. Fines and penalties. 
7. Advertising the library, new books, etc. 
8. Methods of keeping the business records. 
Ordering and accessions 
1. Forms and records. 
2. Disposition of duplicates. 
3. Co-operation by specialization in mate- 
rials ordered. 
4. Replacing worn out books by new copies, 
or new books. 
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Exchange 
1. Shall the library distribute university 
publications ? 
2. Organization and records of exchange 
department. 
Classification 
1. Forms and records, 
2. Modifications found necessary in using 
Decimal or Expansive system 
3. Card shelf lists vs. loose leaf lists 
Cataloging 
1. Most useful form of a catalog. 
2. Dictionary vs. classed 
3. Place of call number on catalog card 
4. Variations from the alphabetic order in 
dictionary catalogs, ¢.g., U. S. division, 
classical literature, etc. 
Shelving, storing and caring for books 
1. Methods of shelving folios and quartos 
2. Size marks — their place in the call mark. 
3. Methods of caring for maps, charts, etc. 
4. Keeping book stacks free from dust, 
Open shelves 
1. How large and of what character shall 
the open shelf library be ? 
2. Keeping order among books and readers 
in the open shelf library. 
Home use 
1. Limitations as to time and number of vol- 
umes for different classes of borrowers. 
2. To prevent valuable books and others 
unfit for circulation being issued. 
3. Allowance for ordinary wear and tear on 
books returned out of repair. 
Reference use 
1. Duplication of books for reference use. 
2. Assistance to readers by others than those 
trained to give assistance. 
3. Days and hours when a library should be 
open for reference work. 
Seminary libraries 
1. Library vs. department control of sem- 
inary rooms. 
2. Deposit books in, and circulation of books 
from, seminary collections 
3. Care of the shelves, special shelf lists, etc. 
Laboratory and branch libraries 
1. Amount of supervision and control by 
the main library. 
2. Methods of preventing books no longer 
needed from collecting in these places. 
Extension use 
1. Library extension work. 
2. Limitation and regulations for out-of- 
town use of books. 
Records of use 
1. Charging systems for college libraries. 
2. Statistics of use and methods of keeping. 
Instruction to the public in bibliography 
1. Value of lectures to students 
2. Subjects treated in such instruction 
The chairman of the College and Reference 
Section will be glad to receive all criticisms 
and suggestions as early as possible 
Witiarp Austen, Chairman, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
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State Library Commissions 
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MARYLAND STATE LIBRARY COMMISSION 


The 5th annual report of the commission 
appears for the year ending Dec. 1, 1907. It 
- in brief the report of the field secretary, 

oss Miles Diggs, during two months spent 
in library visiting on the Eastern shore of 
the state. The field work of the commission 
is necessarily very limited as to time, and 
for this reason it was decided to concentrate 
it in one given section. In December Mr. J. 
H. Stabler was to do work as a field secre- 
tary in the Western shore. Mr. Diggs reports 
great lack of library facilities and much 
apathy regarding the subject. Special effort 
was made by the secretary to advertise the 
travelling libraries sent out by the commis- 
tion and to aid in organizing local library 
associations; he also inspected existing libra- 
ries and made personal acquaintance with 
trustees and librarians. In all the field 
secretary visited 13 towns, inspected four libra- 
ries, and organized six library associations. 

The report notes general library gifts of 
importance throughout the state, notably Mr. 
Carnegie’s offer of $500,000 for 20 branches 
for the Enoch Pratt Library of Baltimore. 
During the year 81 travelling libraries were 
sent to 19 of the 23 counties; 161 books in 
raised type were borrowed by 12 blind per- 
sons. The commission now owns 83 travel- 
ling libraries. An appendix gives the pro- 
posed revised library law, which it is hoped 
may be passed by the General Assembly at its 
1908 session. 


State Library Associations 


ALABAMA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The fourth annual meeting of the Alabama 
Library Association was held in the neigh- 
boring cities of Birmingham, Ensley and Bes- 
semer, in Jefferson county on Nov. 25-27. It 
was notably interesting in that it brought li- 
brary workers from all points in Alabama to- 
gether in the heart of the mining and manu- 
facturing center of the state. 

The association now includes 108 members 
of that class of people whom we like to call 
“representative,” and is in a flourishing condi- 
tion. A number of new members were en- 
rolled at the meeting. 

The report of the president, Dr. Thomas 
M. Owen, detailed the library progress of Ala- 
bama since the last meeting of the association. 
His report also contained an encouraging ac- 
count of the work now being done by the new 
Division of Library Extension of the State 
Department of Archives and History. 

Two evening sessions were held in the city 
hall of Birmingham, on the 25th and 26th. 
On the first evening the association was wel- 
comed to the city by ex-Governor William H. 
Sims. The address of the evening was on the 
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broad subject “The free public library in mod- 
ern life,” and was delivered by Dr. Charles 
Coleman Thach, president of the Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute. The speaker opened 
his address with the postulate that “The free 
public library in modern life, or in other 
words, a collection of good books, free of 
access without charge, not to a small section 
or a cultured few, but to all classes of the 
ccmmunity — the aims, purposes, methods and 
manner of administration for the greatest effi- 
ciency of such an institution — this, in a word, 
is the broad question with some of its varied 
phases presented in our theme.” 

Dr. Thach developed his subject under its 
various heads in a masterly manner, and con- 
cluded by saying: “A good free public library 
is one of the most significant and potential 
factors in modern life. It is a vital, vivid 
force that can stimulate the intellectual life 
of a community at half a dozen points of con- 
tact. Any community, be it never so progres- 
sive, if content to rest without a free public 
library, is behind the times; has not caught 
the spirit of the age, and is in reality without 
one of the greatest instruments of modern 
democratic erlightenment.” 

Dr. Thach was followed by Miss Ora I. 
Smith, librarian of the University of Alabama. 
Miss Smith read a paper on “Trained libra- 
rianship,” a subject which is of absorbing in- 
terest to library enthusiasts in Alabama at 
present, as the supply of trained workers in 
this state does not keep pace with the in- 
creasing demand. 

The second session in Birmingham was on 
the evening of the 26th. Dr. Buchner, of the 
University of Alabama, addressed the meeting 
on the subject “The free public library and 
the industrial community,” bringing the sub- 
ject home to the community there represented. 
The address showed careful study of the sub- 
ject, reviewing the influence of libraries on 
the industrial classes, both in Europe and in 
America, and contained an array of convinc- 
ing statistics. The address made such a pro- 
found impression that it was immediately pro- 
posed that it be printed in pamphlet form and 
distributed throughout the state. 

Miss Jessie Hopkins, assistant librarian of 
the Carnegie Library of Montgomery, read a 
paper on “Librarianship as a profession.” She 
made no attempt to settle the question in- 
volved in the wording of her subject, but gave 
a practical estimate of the calling. After the 
meeting was over the visitors enjoyed in- 
specting the Public Library of Birmingham. 
This library, a collection of some 12,000 vol- 
umes, is kept, for the present, in the city hall, 
there being no building for it as yet. There 
is on foot, however, a vigorous movement to 
erect, in that city, without outside aid, a li- 
brary building, with museum and art sections, 
to cost, approximately, $200,000. 

The meeting at Bessemer on the morning 
of the 26th was an occasion of a great deal of 
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local interest, from the fact that the new Car- 
negie Library of Bessemer, opened to the 
public only two months before, 1s a source of 
much civic pride. This building was con- 
structed at a cost of $10,000, and is a model 
of simplicity and good taste. 

A representative number of citizens, among 
them the mayor of the city and members of 
the library board, were assembied at the li- 
brary to receive the visitors. 

Mrs. Lee Moody, one of the half dozen tire- 
less women who made the Bessemer Library 
possible, welcomed the association. Dr. Thach 
responded. 

The meeting here was most certainly pro- 
ductive of good. The discussions were freely 
participated in, and there was a feeling of 
coziness and ease throughout the circle. The 
paper on “Library courses for the state normal 
schools,” by C. W. Daugette, president of the 
State Normal School, at Jacksonville, devel- 
oped a great deal of discussion, and will 
probably lead to the introduction of such a 
course in some of our state normal schools — 
certainly in the Normal School at Jackson- 
ville. 

Miss Alice Wyman, librarian of the Ala- 
bama Girls’ School at Montevallo, closed the 
program with a practical paper on “The li- 
brary summer school.” Miss Wyman was a 
member of the 1907 class of the Wisconsin 
Library School, and brought to her subject 
the enthusiasm of recent experience. 


Upon adjournment the visitors were enter- - 


tained at lunch in the library building, and 
afterwards enjoyed a drive over the city. 

The morning of the 27th was spent in a 
meeting in the new library building at Ensley. 
This little city, like Bessemer, has a new Car- 
negie library building worth $10,000. The 
association was received here by an audience 
of citizens remarkable from the fact that it 
was composed largely of men. The city coun- 
cil, the board of education and the board of 
library directors were present, almost to a 
man, and evinced their live public spirit by 
their presence, and by the welcome they ex- 
tended the association through the superin- 
tendent of city schools, Mr. Thomas R. 
Walker. 

The subject under consideration was library 
conditions in our state schools. Prof. D. P. 
Christenberry, of the Southern University, led 
the discussion. His review of the conditions 
of our college libraries showed them to be 
much better than is usually understood. Mr. 
J. R. Rutland, librarian of the Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute, gave a gratifying report on 
the future plans of the library at the A. P. I. 
The institute’s collection of books, valued at 
$40,000, is soon to be housed in a new $30,000 
Carnegie building. The 1907 session of the 
— authorized an endowment fund of 


$30. 

Prof. Joel C. DuBose followed with an ap- 
peal for good libraries in the projected state 
high schools. 
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After a delightful luncheon served by a 
committee of ladies, the visitors were enter- 
tained by a trip to the Ensley Steel Plant 
Officers for 1907-1908 were elected as fol- 
lows: president, Thomas M. Owen, LL.D., 
director, Department of Archives and His- 
tory, Montgomery; vice-presidents: Charles 
C. Thach, LL.D., president, Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute, Auburn, E. F. Buchner, 
Ph.D., University of Alabama, and Prof. Joe! 
C. DuBose, Birmingham; secretary, Miss 
Frances Nimmo Greene, Montgomery; treas- 
urer, Miss Laura Martin Elmore, librarian, 
Carnegie Library, Montgomery; executive 
council (in addition to the officers, who are 
cexoficio members), J. H. Phillips, LL.D., 
superintendent public schools, Birmingham, 
Miss Alice Wyman, librarian, Alabama Girls’ 
Industrial School, Montevallo, D. P. Chris- 
tenberry, professor of English, Southern Uni- 
versity, Greensboro, W. E. Striplin, superin- 
tendent public schools, Gadsden, and Miss 
Frances Higgins, public schools, Selma. 
Frances Nimmo Greene, Secretary. 


At the third annual meeting of the Alabama 
Library Association, held at the Carnegie Li- 
brary, Montgomery, on May 13 last, the fol- 
lowing resolution was adopted : “In recogni- 
tion of the greater opportunity afforded for 
the development of the work of travelling li- 
braries under state direction, be it 

“Resolved by the Alabama Library Associa- 
that all its travelling library collections be do- 

nated to the Alabama State Department of 
Archives and History for future administra- 
tion, and that the secretary of the committee 
on travelling libraries turn over to the director 
of the said department all of the books, mag- 
azines, and travelling library equipment in her 
possession belonging to the association; 

“Resolved further, that the said committee 
be discontinued, with the thanks of the asso- 
ciation for its work during the preceding 
year.” 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA LIBRARY ASSOCI- 
ATION 


The annual meeting of the association was 
held in the children’s room at the District of 
Columbia Public Library, Wednesday evening, 
December 18, 1907, with an attendance of 
about 40 members. 

In the absence of the president, the first 
vice-president, Mr. Charles H. Hastings, took 
the chair. The minutes of the November 
meeting were read and approved, after which 
the secretary announced the election of three 
new members. 

The annual reports of the secretary and 
treasurer were presented, showing that 28 
new members had joined the association dur 
ing the year and that a balance of $113.40 
was on hand in the treasury. 

Mr. W. D. Johnston reported for the com- 
mittee on the proposed Handbook of libra- 
ries of the District of Columbia. The associa- 
tion now has material covering nearly all the 
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libraries of the District, in the papers pre- 
sented during the past two years, and the 
printing of the handbook is feasible as soon 
as a suitable person can be found to undertake 
the work of compilation. 

The first address of the evening was a 
biographical sketch of the late Henderson 
Presnell by Mr. Henry R. Evans, of the 
United States Bureau of Education. Mr. 
Presnell, for 26 years acting librarian of the 
Bureau of Education and one of the founders 
of this association, died on November 28, 
1907. Following Mr. Evans, Mr. W. Dawson 
Johnston, present librarian of the Bureau of 
Education, added a few words in tribute to 
the memory of Mr. Presnell. He then gave 
a short talk on some of the great librarians 
of former times, using as his subjects, Hein- 
sius, librarian of Leyden in the early part of 
the 17th century; Magliabecchi, the famous 
Florentine librarian; Henry Bradshaw, libra- 
rian of the University of Cambridge; and Sir 
Anthony Panizzi, of the British Museum. 

Last on the program was a brief discussion 
on the kind of programs desirable to make 
the association most useful in its membership. 
This was participated in by Mr. Bishop, Mr. 
Johnston, Mr. Vitz, and Mr. Cole. Announce- 
ment of the balloting for officers of the asso- 
ciation for 1908 was made as follows: presi- 
dent, W. Dawson Johnston, librarian of the 
Bureau of Education; 1st vice-president, F. 
B. Weeks, librarian of the Geological Survey ; 
2d vice-president, Miss Grace E. Babbitt, Pub- 
lic Library; secretary, Willard O. Waters, Li- 
brary of Congress; treasurer, Miss Emily A. 


Spilman; members of the executive commit- 
tee, Charles K. Wead, Patent Office; Miss 
Anne S. Ames, William McNeir, Chief of the 
Bureau of Rolls and Library, Department 
of State. 


Witiarp O. Waters, Secretary. 
FLORIDA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The annual meeting of the Florida Library 
Association was held at St. Petersburg, 
Thursday, January 2. the addresses being de- 
livered before the Florida Educational Associ- 
ation, which was holding its annual conference 
at this place. 

Prof. S. M. Tucker, of the Florida Female 
College at Tallahassee had prepared a paper 
on “The library in the public school,” which, 
owing to his absence, was read by Prof. 
Buchholz of the same institution, Prof. 
Tucker emphasized the fact that training in 
literary taste was only secured through read- 
ing good books, and that this training could 
better be gained through such reading, well 
directed, than through class work. Dr. T-uck- 
er appended to his paper a list of books 
suggested for use in the various grades. 
This list was not read, but will be published 
in the next issue of the Florida School Expo- 
nent, the official organ of the State Teachers’ 
Association. 

Mr. George B. Utley, librarian of the free 
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public library of Jacksonville, spoke upon 
the subject, “How can the public library aid 
the public schools.” He referred to the vari- 
ous school libraries established in the state, 
of the good they were accomplishing, and 
expressed the wish that every school might 
have one which had nothing better, but stated 
as his conviction that they were temporary 
expedients, and only a make-shift for the 
public libraries which Florida at the present 
time does not have. The need of a public 
library commission for the maintenance of 
travelling libraries was emphasized and the 
backward conditions in Florida library de- 
velopment was pointed out as a cause for re- 
gret to those who take pride in the progres- 
siveness of the state. 

Mr. C. D. Rinehart, of Jacksonville, gave 
a very suggestive and appropriate address on 
the subject, “The public library a modern 
necessity.” He emphasized the need of a free 
public library in every important town, speak- 
ing of the functions of a library, the differ- 
ence between a library and a collection of 
hooks, and of the great economic value of 
a good library to every community, illustrat- 
ing how the public ownership of expensive 
and comparatively seldom consulted books 
saved many dollars to the citizens of a city 
who pooled their purchases in a free library, 
public and open to all. 

The annual election of officers took place 
at this session, all the officers of the past 
year being elected to succeed themselves. 

The officers of the Florida Library Associ- 
ation are as follows: President, George B. 
Utley, librarian Free Public Library, Jack- 
sonville; vice-president, J. W. Simmons, as- 
sistant principal high school, Orlando; sec- 
retary and treasurer, Miss Mollie B. Gibson, 
Free Public Library, Jacksonville. 


KANSAS LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The association issues, through its presi- 
dent, Miss Clara Francis, of the State His- 
torical Society, and its newly elected library 
organizer, Asa Don Dickinson, of the Leaven- 
worth Free Public Library, a circular calling 
attention to the importance and necessity of 
the work of the state library organizer. It 
says: “Many libraries are being established 
in this state to-day. The library interests 
of Kansas require the immediate services of 
an organizer. Convinced of this, and having 
thus far been unable to secure the necessary 
legislation, the Kansas Library Association 
at its annual meeting in October appointed 
one of its members to assist temporarily in that 
capacity, in order to demonstrate practically 
the usefulness of such an officer. In perform- 
ance of his duties the organizer will consult 
with towns planning the organization or re- 
organization of public libraries on all matters 
pertaining to the architecture, the adminis- 
tration, and the technical work of libraries; 
he will assist in framing city ordinances for 
the maintenance of libraries; and he will 
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spare no effort which will help to build up a 
public library system commensurate with the 
needs of the state. 

“Funds to pay the immediate office expenses 
of the organizer are being contributed through 
the association by individuals, women’s clubs, 
and libraries. Therefore all inquiries as to 
library affairs are answered free of charge. 
When a personal visit is desired, only the 
necessary travelling and hotel expenses will 
be charged to the institution visited. Libra- 
rians are urged to write freely to the organizer, 
to bring him the problems of their daily work, 
and to offer such suggestions as may prove 
of value to their fellow-workers. The orga- 
nizer’s office aims to be a clearing-house or 
bureau of library information for the whole 
state. Any town contemplating the establish- 
ment of a public library is most earnestly 
requested to correspond with the organizer 
and profit by the information at his com- 
mand. Properly started the library is sure 
to grow and to return a large interest on the 
investment.” 


NEW YORK STATE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


LIBRARY WEEK PROGRAM 
The New York State Library Association 
will hold its annual meeting during the week 
of Sept. 21-28, 1908, at the Hotel Sagamore, 
on Lake George, post office Sagamore, N. Y. 
The rates secured, which are a very great 
reduction on the regular rates at this hotel, 
are as follows: 


Two in room without bath, per day.... $2.50 each. 
Two in room without bath, per week... 15.00 each. 
One in room without bath, per day.... 3.00 each. 
One in room without bath, per week... 18.00 each. 
Two in room with bath, per day...... .00 each. 
Two in room with bath, per waek hexose 18.00 each. 
One in room with bath, per day........ 3.50 each. 
One in room with bath, per week....... 21.00 each, 


There will be no charge for the use of 
boats, golf links or tennis courts. 

Transportation rates will probably be as 
usual —a fare and a third. This will be an- 
nounced later. Tickets can be secured at any 
point direct to the Sagamore on Lake George 
and baggage checked there. There will be no 
charge for transfer of baggage from the Saga- 
more dock to the hotel. 

The announcement of the plans of the asso- 
ciation is made thus early in the hope that 
many library workers will plan to take this 
trip as part of their vacation. Nowhere could 
more delightful surroundings be found or such 
good hotel accommodations at rates so mod- 
erate. JosePpHIne A, RATHBONE, Secretary. 

OHIO LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

At a meeting of the executive committee, 
in Columbus, Dec. 26, it was decided that the 
next annual meeting of the association 
should be held in Cincinnati, in October, 1908. 

RHODE ISLAND LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The fifth annual meeting of the Rhode 
Island Library Association was held in Au- 
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burn, R. I., on Dec. 7, 1907, the sessions being 
held in the People’s Free Baptist Church. 
The meeting opened in the morning with an 
address of welcome by J. K. Fenner, presi- 
dent of the Auburn Free Public Library. 
President H. L. Koopman, in his address, 
described the libraries of Europe and Ameri- 
ca which he had visited for the purpose of 
obtaining ideas as to the arrangement, ventila- 
tion and lighting desirable in planning the 
proposed John Hay Memorial Library of 
3rown University. Herbert O. Brigham, sec- 
retary-treasurer, presented his annual report, 
and stated that the association had deemed it 
desirable to become an affiliate member of the 
League of Improvements Societies in Rhode 
Island. He also announced that a committee 
of three of the association would later con- 
sider the feasibility of issuing a quarterly 
bulletin devoted to library interests of the 
state, under the auspices of the state board of 
education. The chief feature of the meeting 
was a delightful address by Professor Walter 
B: Jacobs, of Brown University, whose text 
was, “My book and heart, Shall never part.” 
Officers for 1908 were elected as follows: 
president, Ethan Wilcox, Westerly; Ist vice- 
president, Frederick E. Hicks, Newport; 2d 
vice-president, Mabel E. Emerson, Providence 
Public Library; secretary, Earl N. Manches- 
ter, Brown University Library; treasurer, 
Herbert Olin Brigham; executive committee, 
H. L. Koopman, Walter E. Ranger, and Mrs. 
Minerva A. Sanders. 


Library Clubs 


CHICAGO LIBRARY CLUB 

The third regular meeting of the Chicago 
Library Club was held on Thursday evening, 
Dec. 12, 1907, at the Chicago Public Library, 
the president in the chair, 

The subject for the evening’s discussion 
was “Chapters from the early history of 
Chicago libraries.” 

Mr. Andrews, of the John Crerar Library, 
read portions of Mr. Crerar’s will, and re- 
lated anecdotes of his personality. Mr. War- 
der, librarian of the Society of Western En- 
gineers, gave a very interesting account of 
that library. Mr. Wm. Stetson Merrill wrote 
on the early history of the Newberry Libra- 
ry and the paper was read by Miss Mary E. 
Combs. 

Mr. Wickersham gave an entertaining his- 
tory of the founding of the Chicago Public 
Library ; the first installment of books coming, 
after Chicago's great fire, as a gift from a 
society in England of which Thomas Hughes 
was one of the foremost members. 

Mr. Stern, a member of the club’s executive 
committee, commending Mr. Warder’s paper, 
spoke of the excellent work done by the 
Society of Western Engineers, their library, 
publications, exchanges, lectures and lantern 
slides. 
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The question was discussed whether the 
smaller specialized libraries do best service 
as an individual library or as a special depart- 
ment of some larger institution. 

Mary L. Watson, Secretary pro tem. 


INDIANAPOLIS LIBRARY CLUB 


A general wish from the members of the 
Indianapolis Library Club has been expressed 
in favor of more consideration of library 
news and publications of interest to library 
workers. At the December meeting of the 
club these topics were discussed more fully 
than heretofore and the meeting proved to be 
one of the best ever held by the club. A re- 
view of current topics in library work was 
given by Miss Jessie Allen, of the Indianapolis 
Public Library. Interesting features of the 
work at the Library of Congress were given 
by Miss. Mary Moffat, of the Indiana State 
Library, and book reviews were discussed by 
R. J. Roberts. 

The meeting then resolved itself into an 
informal reception for Miss Anna R. Phelps, 
who had resigned her position as head in- 
structor of the Winona Technical Institute 
Library School to become a library organizer 
in New York State. Many expressions of 
appreciation were given for the splendid con- 
tribution to library work in Indiana due to 
Miss Phelps during her connection with the 
Feblic Library Commission of Indiana and 
with the Winona Technical Institute Library 
School. 

Cuatmers HAptey, Secretary. 
THE NEW YORK LIBRARY CLUB 


A joint meeting of the New York and Long 
Island Library Club was held in the audito- 
rium of the Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, 7 East 15th street, New York, on the 
evening of Jan. 9. The secretary gave brief 
reports of the last two meetings, and referred 
to the death of Mr. Alexander Maitland, a 
prominent member of the club and trustee of 
the New York Public Library. Thirteen 
names proposed for membership were ac- 
cepted. The treasurer reported that all the 
funds of the club were deposited in a bank 
that had suspended payment, and made a spe- 
cial appeal for dues. The report was ac- 
cepted and at the close of the meeting the 
members responded cheerfully to the appeal. 

An audience of over 300 listened with in- 
tense interest to the address of the evening, 
which was delivered by President G. Stanley 
Hall, of Clark University, on “The psychology 
of childhood as related to reading and the 
public library.” Dr. Hall described the inves- 
tigations which psychologists had made into 
the reading of children; stated their results 
particularly with reference to the niarked dif- 
ferences between the reading of boys and of 
girls. He considered that juvenile literature 
was still very imperfect, and particularly urged 
the usefulness of a new class of books about 
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animals, e.g., one about monkeys which would 
give the life history, studies of individual 
monkeys, interesting stories about them, and 
comparative pictures. He suggested also 
books about the early peoples and the child- 
hood of nations. 

At its conclusion the following resolution 
was presented by Mr. Bostwick and carried: 

“Resolved, That a hearty vote of thanks be 
extended to President Hall for his interesting 
and valuable address, and that a copy be re- 
spectfully requested for publication.” 

A vote of thanks to the Young Women’s 
Christian Association for the use of the hall 
was also proposed and carried. 

There followed a round table discussion, 
led by Miss Annie Carroll Moore, of the New 
York Public Library, during which Dr. Hall 
replied to many questions from members of 
the audience. 

To the problem as to what librarians can 
do for children while waiting for the ideal lit- 
erature described by Dr. Hall in his address, 
he replied with a suggestion that there might 
be closer relations between librarians and 
psychologists. 

After the meeting the audience was invited 
to the library on the second floor, where the 
appropriate committee dispensed hospitality 
in a very satisfactory manner. 

L. Foote, Secretary. 


TWIN CITY LIBRARY CLUB 


The second meeting of the Twin City Li- 
brary Club for the season of 1907-8 was held 
in Minneapolis, December 3, the first meeting 
having been merged with the annual meeting 
of the Minnesota Library Association, which 
occurred in St. Paul and Minneapolis the last 
week in September. 40 members were present 
at supper, which was served in the children’s 
room of the Minneapolis Public Library at 
seven o'clock. Following the supper a brief 
business session was held, with Miss Coun- 
tryman, president of the club, in the chair. 
Miss Countryman, as chairman of the com- 
mittee appointed last year to make an effort 
to secure the A. L. A. conference at Minne- 
tonka, reported the successful outcome of the 
work assigned to the committee, and sug- 
gested that the next task before the club was 
the perfection of local arrangements for the 
conference. Upon motion of Mr. Gerould, it 
was voted that a general committee of three 
should be appointed by the president to have 
charge of all local arrangements, with power 
to appoint such sub-committees as are found 
necessary. 

The program of work for the coming year 
was discussed, the executive committee re- 
porting that the programs would include a 
general study of the arts allied to book- 
making, such as book-illustration, printing 
and binding. 

The club then adjourned to the Bureau of 
Engraving, where an interesting evening was 
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spent examining the various processes used in 
photo-reproduction, from the preparation of 
the drawing or photograph to the finishing of 
the half-tone plate. 

LARA F. Batpwin, Secretary. 


Library Schools and Training 
Classes 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY OF ATLANTA TRAINING 
SCHOOL 

On Dec. 7, 1907, in a personal interview 
with Miss Anne Wallace, Mr. Carnegie stated 
that he would make the Library School of the 
Carnegie Library of Atlanta permanent, and 
would place the annual income in charge of 
the board of trustees of that library. 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY OF PITTSBURGH TRAIN- 
ING SCHOOL FOR CHILDREN’S 
LIBRARIANS 


The jury of awards of the Jamestown Ex- 
position has awarded to the school a gold 
medal for the exhibit of photographs, placards 
and publications illustrating the objects, scope, 
and results of the school, and a bronze medal 
for the installation. The school is indebted 
to the public libraries of the following cities 
for photographs given to illustrate library 
work for children: Atlanta, Ga., Brooklyn, N. 
Y., Buffalo, N. Y., Charlotte, N. C., Clev- 
land, O., Madison, Wis., New York City, 
Newark, N. J., Oakland, Cal., Pratt Institute, 
Brooklyn, Rosenberg Library, Galveston, 
Tex., St. Louis, Mo, Seattle, Wash. Miss 
Gertrude E. Andrus, children’s librarian of 
the central] building, Carnegie Library of 
Pittsburgh, had charge of the exhibit. 

The autumn term of the school closed 
Dec. 21. The technical lectures given during 
the term were: Order and accession, Hand- 
writing and printing, Classification, Children’s 
literature, Organization of the story hour, 
Work with schools, Home libraries, Work 
with colored clubs. Twenty-four special lec- 
tures were also given, these being planned for 
the inspiration of the class and for instruction 
in story telling. Special lectures in Decem- 
ber were: 

Dec. 17-21. Miss Sara Cone Bryant: The 
uses of story-telling in education, The choice 
of a story, The preparation of stories. Miss 
Bryant also had a story hour for children at 
which the students were present. 

Dec. 19-21. Miss Helen Underwood Price, 
consulting librarian of the Pennsylvania Free 
Library Commission: Books for girls between 
the ages of 9 and 11, Books for girls between 
= ages of 11 and 15, Love stories for older 
girls. 

Dec. 20 Mr. Charles F. Underhill, reciter, 
gave a delightful rendering of Dickens’ 
“Christmas carol” to an audience of 400 chil- 
dren and teachers at the East Liberty Branch, 
the students of the school acting as ushers. 


INDIANA SUMMER LIBRARY SCHOOL 


At a recent meeting of the Indiana Public 
Library Commission it was decided to hold 
the 1908 session of the commission’s summer 
library school at Earlham College, Richmond. 


NEW YORK STATE LIBRARY SCHOOL 
SUMMER SESSION 


Even in midwinter plans are making for 
midsummer, and the summer session in charge 
of Miss Corinne Bacon will be held June 3- 
July 15, 1908, and will be chiefly a general 
course, the same in scope as that given in 
1907, open only to those already holding paid 
library positions, or under definite written ap- 
pointment to such positions, and with no 
charge for instruction to those engaged in li- 
brary work in New York state. 

There has been in the past some demand 
for special courses. This demand, and the 
knowledge that some librarians can spare 
two, but not six weeks from their work, has 
determined us to offer three short courses in 
special subjects, if enough students apply to 
make it worth while to’ give the work: 

(1) A two-weeks’ course in reference work, 
to be given in May (exact date to be an- 
nounced later), by Mr. J. I. Wyer, Jr. 

(2) A two-weeks’ course in the selection 
of books, to be given in June. Miss M. T. 
Wheeler will lecture on Publishers, Editions, 
and the New York. best book lists. The rest 
of the course will be in charge of some one 
who has had experience in a small public li- 
brary (name to be announced later). The 
point of view taken will be that of the small 
library and its problems will be the ones con- 
sidered. 

(3) A two-weeks’ course in work with chil- 
dren and the selection of children’s books, to 
be given in June by Miss Clara W. Hunt, 
superintendent of children’s work in the 
Brooklyn Public Library, and Miss Frances 
J. Olcott, chief of the children’s department in 
the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. The 
problems considered here will not be limited 
to those of the small library. The lectures in 
this course will form part of the work of the 
regular school, and will be given whether 
elected or not by special students. 

Librarians or assistants wishing to take 
any one of these courses will send their 
names, at their earliest convenience, to Miss 
Edna M. Sanderson, registrar, New York 
State Library School, Albany, N. Y. 

J. I. Wyer, Jr., Vice-Director. 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY SCHOOL 


_Georgia B. Carpenter, 1907, who passed the 
civil service examination last September for 
the position of public document cataloger in 
the Government Printing Office, has received 
that appointment and resigned her position in 
the Syracuse University Library. Nina Comp- 
son, 1906, has been appointed to succeed Miss 
Carpenter. 
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Anna B. Callahan, 1906, has been appointed 
assistant in the Syracuse Public Library. 

Alta Barker, 1907, has accepted a position 
in the Montclair (N. J.) Public Library. 

Mary Burnham, 1908, has accepted a posi- 
tion in the Buffalo Public Library. 

Margaret Hawley, 1903, Ph.B. 1907, is in- 
structor in library methods at the Potsdam 
Normal School. M. J. 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS LIBRARY SCHOOL 


The library school was glad to welcome 
Dr. A. E. Bostwick as a visitor on Oct. 16, as 
he was returning from a trip through the 
middle West. Within the limited time at his 
disposal Mr. Bostwick delivered two ad- 
dresses, and caused all who heard him to be 
so enthusiastic over the help received that it 
is hoped that the school may secure him 
again in the near future. ¥ 

The library club began its year’s activity 
with a reception given in honor of Mr. Bost- 
wick. At the November session Miss Anna 
Price, of the school faculty, gave an account 
of her experiences in organizing the Nebraska 
Historical Library at Lincoln during the sum- 
mer. 

On Nov. 9 a reception was given by the 
members of the library staff and the faculty 
of the library school to the university faculty 
as a whole. This is a semi-annual event 
much enjoyed by all and productive of the 
best results. A very popular feature is the 
exhibit of imteresting, important, and rare 
books received during the past half year. 

Valeria Fetterman, 1907, is assistant in the 
Rockford (ill.) Public Library. 

The marriage of Edith Harper, 1905, to 
Keith Collins, U. of 1. 1906, was announced 
in October. 

Rena A. Lucas, 1904, on her return from 
Europe, where she spent the last year, was 
married to Hammond William. Whitsitt, of 
Moline, Ill. 

Sara Abbott, ex 1908, has been appointed 
to a cataloging position in the Office of the 
Superintendent of Documents at Washington, 
as a result of passing the civil service ex- 
aminations for appointment to the department 
libraries of the U, S. Government. 

Apert S. Witson, Director. 


Briguet, C. M. Les filigranes [watermarks]. 
Dictionnaire historique des marqués du pa- 
pier dés leur apparition vers 1282 jusqu’ en 
1600-avec 39 figures dans le texte et 16,112 
fac-similés. Geneva, A. Jullien, 1907. gr. 
in 4°, 200 fr. 

This work is the result of twenty-five years 
of the patient labor of a true book-lover, who 
studied his subject at first hand in the libra- 
ries and archives of France, Germany, Austro- 
Hungary, Switzerland, Belgium and Holland. 
M. Bienes examined 30,840 volumes and 
registers, often leaf by leaf, and upwards of 
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1432 portfolios and bundles of documents. 
He made altogether 44,000 tracings of “fili- 
granes,” upwards of a third of which are re- 
produced in his published volume. 

All this material has been carefully classi- 
fied, ready for the use of archivists, librarians 
and scholars, the researches of M. Briquet 
having a very definite and practical purpose. 
The chief usefulness of this work consists in 
its enabling the searcher after information to 
ascertain almost instantly the date of a docu- 
ment belonging to the period covered by the 
author’s investigations. It is well known how 
often scholars are baffled and unable to decide, 
even with the most perfected methods of lin- 
guistics and philosophical criticism, the exact 
time when some book or historical document 
was printed or written. As M. Briquet’s 
“Dictionnaire” tells us in regard to each “fili- 
grane” when it was used, where, by whom, 
etc., the scholar, in case of doubt, need only 
hold his document against the light, look at 
the watermark, and then open his diction- 
naire, which will give the information wanted. 
_ Of the merits of the method, a very tell- 
ing example is quoted by the author in his 
introduction. A discussion had been pending 
for years regarding a few copies of a very im- 
portant document relating to the history of 
Switzerland. No archxologist, no paleograph 
had ever been able to determine which was 
the original copy, though it was important 
that this should be ascertained. Recently, 
thanks to Mr. Briquet’s researches the prob- 
lem was solved without any possibility of 
further discussion. 

M. Briquet’s work will also be useful in 
many other ways. It will, for example, assist 
considerably in convicting forgers of “old 
documents.” Then, collectors of autographs 
will find it profitable to consult the work. 
Again, some of the designs will prove most 
interesting to archzologists, to students of 
the art of the Middle Ages, to heraldists, etc. 

Finally, the work not only recommends 
itself for its practical value to scholars, but 
it is also extremely entertaining to the gen- 
eral reader. Mr. Briquet has brought to- 
gether a remarkable collection of quaint 
figures and designs—bells of all sorts and 
shapes, crowns, scales, bowers, suns, bunches 
of grapes, rings, crossbows, cutlasses, crow- 
bars, and various others arms, eagles, lions, 
paschal lambs, Virgin Mary, angels, holy 
fathers, and so forth—watermarks which 
have often become definitely associated with 
certain kinds of paper (regarding forms, sizes 
or colors,) and this is the origin of names 
which we still use to-day without knowing 
their origin and their real meaning, like 
crownpaper, foolscap, post (postman’s horn), 
etc. In France papier Jésus, papier couronne, 
demoiselle, pigeonne, etc. 

These “filigranes” are often little works of 
art by themselves, and one may say that for 
most of us M. Briquet has actually revealed 
a new source of artistic enjoyment. It is not 
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impossible, perhaps, that when the readers 
of our days open this work, and realize 
how painstaking our ancestors were, even in 
such minor details of bookmaking, they will 
come to feel more reverence for books, those 
temples of thought, which are often so rough- 
ly handled. A. Scn1nz. 
Core, George Watson. Bermuda in periodi- 
cal literature, with occasional references to 
other works: a bibliography. Bost., Boston 

Book Company, 1907. 12+276 p. O. 8 

facsims., hf, leath. 

Mr. Cole’s work may be regarded as an ex- 
ample of what may be done by the industrious 
searcher after bibliographic facts in a field 
that to the unthinking would seem to be most 
unpromising as to results —that is, a group 
of islands in the Atlantic, beginning as a 
penal station in the British empire, that 
passed through a few years of excitement as 
an unloading point for the contraband plunder 
of Confederate blockade-runners during the 
war between the States, and that then settled 
down as a resort for winter tourists and in- 
valids. Mr, Cole paid a flying visit to these 
islands, that is, Bermuda, and for years after 
was engaged in tracing them in periodical lit- 
erature and in transactions of learned socie- 
ties; for, while the 1382 items recorded in Mr. 
Cole’s work include a number of books, most 
of them relate to fugitive articles. Mr. Cole, 
however, has been most painstaking and con- 
scientious in treating the subject, almost every 
entry being followed by a note of explanation, 
or an extract from the article itself, some of 
which are most interesting reading, giving in- 
formation of the history, the geography, fauna 
and flora of the islands which for fifty years 
have been a favorite field for the zoologist, 
botanist and geologist. To facilitate refer- 
ence to the numerous articles recorded, a 
comprehensive index has been appended in 
which the several entries under each heading 
have been so arranged that the subject can be 
traced continuously back to the earliest article 
upon that topic. It is a conscientious piece of 
work, and hears the marks of having been 
well done. The volume has as a frontispiece 
a fine portrait of the author. Other illustra- 
tions are facsimile reproductions of title-pages 
of books printed soon after the colonization of 
the islands, 1610-1794. 

Wecettn, Oscar. Early American Poetry, 
1800-1820. With an appendix containing the 
titles of volumes and broadsides issued dur- 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
which were omitted in the volume contain- 
ing the years 1650-1799. New York, Pub- 
lished by the Compiler [29 W. 42d Street,] 
1907. 8&2 p. O. bds., $3. [350 copies 
printed. ] 

The author in the present volume concludes 
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his very valuable work on the bibliography 
of the early poetry of North America. Al- 
though much interesting material was pub- 
lished during the twenty years following, 1821- 
1840, Mr. Wegelin was constrained to draw 
the line at 1820, because from his point of 
view the lateness of the period would bar it 
from being ciassed as “early” poetry, and 
because the mass of material would have un- 
duly expanded the bulk of the work, and lit- 
tle of interest from an antiquarian standpoint 
would have resulted therefrom. 

As Mr. Wegelin points out, the period 
represented in the volume now offered is of 
importance from more than one standpoint, as 
it not only brings to light the names of sev eral 
of the better-known names among the versi- 
fiers of the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century, but also from the fact that it covers 
two most important events in the early his- 
tory of our country —the Embargo and the 
War of 1812—the former of which intro- 
duced to American letters William Cullen 
Bryant, the first poet of note which our 
country had up to that time produced. But 
while Bryant stands almost alone in these 
pages as a writer of first rank there are many 
others whose names are still remembered and 
whose works must be still read by those in 
terested in the study of American poetry. 

Although the average book collector does 
not include American poetry in his itinerary, 
Mr. Wegelin is convinced that this branch of 
American literature will not be much longer 
neglected. When this renascence takes place 
the collector of the future will find the excel- 
lent guides prepared with such unselfish de- 
votion to his subject by Mr. Wegelin of in- 
estimable service 


‘Library ‘Economy and History 


PERIODICALS 

Public Libraries, January, has short papers 
on “German principles for selection of chil- 
dren’s books,” by Alice M. Jordan; “The mu- 
nicipal section of a public library,” by Gert- 
rude Darlow; and “Place of the library in the 
social life of a small town,” by Lucy Lee 
Pleasants. 


Library Assistant, December, 1907, has an 
article on “Local literature and its collection,” 
by H. Rutherford Purnell, and a plea for a 
system of uniform examination and registra- 
tion of librarians. 


Library Association Record, November- 
December, 1907, is a double number, mainly 
devoted to the official report of proceedings 
at the L. A. U. K. meeting, Glasgow, in Sep- 
tember last. The only address included in full 
is Mr. Tedder’s scholarly and valuable paper, 
“The librarian in relation to books.” 

Library World, December, 1907, has an ar- 
ticle on “Book exhibitions,” by James Duff 
Brown, urging the installation, as a publish- 
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ers’ co-operative enterprise, of a permanent 
central bazaar or exhibition “in which can be 
seen the latest works on every subject by 
every notable author, and representing the 
publications of every British and a fair in- 
fusion of American and foreign publishers. 
It should be arranged in classified order ac- 
cording to some systematic scheme, and put 
in charge of one or more trained custodians. 
Each visitor would pay for his own catalog, 
if he wanted one, and would go to his own 
bookseller to buy what he chose. Books 
should remain on exhibition for six months.” 
Other contributions include a continuation of 
J. D. Stewart's exposition of “The sheaf cat- 
alog,” an account of the Bolton Public Libra- 
ries, and note on “American public libraries,” 
based on the last Boston Public Library re- 
port. The November number records the 
death of Mr. I. Chalkley Gould, its founder, 
and director since its establishment in 1808. 
There are short articles on “The librarian 
abroad,” describing an East London library; 
“Lecture courses,” as arranged by various 
libraries, and “Glasgow conference notes ;” 
and full departments. 


Bibliographie de la France, for Nov. 20, 
1907, contains a review of the importation of 
foreign books into Bombay from 1904-1906. 
The vast preponderance of importations are, 
of course, from England; the United States 
comes second with a total valuation of 81,832 
francs, while curiously enough nearly twice as 
many books were obtained from Belgium and 
over three times as many from Germany as 
from France in the same period. The opinion 
is expressed that a much larger number of 
French books are probably imported via Lon- 
don and are therefore unaccounted for. 


Revue Bibliographique Universelle, Novem- 
ber, 1907, contains an interesting review of 
books for young people, by Mme. la Comtesse 
de Courson. The list consists of novels, ro- 
mances, and a few acting plays, which would 
be suitable for readers of from 15 years up. 
The writer frankly confesses that most of the 
romances written for the young are mediocre, 
but she finds charm, sincerity, and good work- 
manship in not a few of those under review, 
and her own attitude toward them inspires 
confidence in her judgment. 


The Bulletin of the newly founded Associ- 
ation of Belgian Librarians and Archivists is 
vblished not only as a supplement to the 

evue of Belgian libraries and archives, but 
separately as well. The Association has re- 
solved to prepare a vade-mecum of Belgian 
libraries, and is also considering the calling 
of an international conference of archivists 
and librarians. 


Rivista delle biblioteche ¢ degli archivi for 
September, 1907, contains an article on the 
public library of Grenoble by Luigi Gab- 
brielli. The 45,000 v. originally bought of 
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the bishop of Grenoble have now augmented 
to 280,000 v. 
AMERICAN LIBRARIES 

Atlanta, Ga. Carnegie L. “Uncle Remus 
birthday was celebrated at the library early in 
December in the children’s room, and it 
seemed as if all his friends and all the friends 
of Br’er Rabbit and Br’er Fox and the rest 
of them must be there. The librarians counted 
550 children, as they came in, and then they 
stopped counting, and all of this throng of 
little folks Miss Clara Wimberley held spell- 
bound with the Uncle Remus stories she told 
them. This celebration was the third annual 
observance at the library of the Uncle Remus 
birthday, and its growing success every year 
promises to make it a permanent institution. 
Cambridge, Mass. Harvard University Law 

L. Arnoip, J. H. The Harvard Law Li- 

brary. (/n the Harvard Graduates’ Maga- 

sine, December, 1007. 42:230-24I.) 

An historical account of the development 
and growth of the law library of Harvard 
University, a collection which now numbers 
more than 105,000 volumes. Since 1870 the 
increase and growth of the library has been 
95,000. An illustration is given of Langdell 
Hall, the new building of the Harvard Law 
School, in which nearly the whole of the Har- 
vard law collection will be housed from this 
time on. 

Chicago (1ll.) P. L. (35th rpt. — year end- 
ing May 31, 1907.) Added 24,987; total 3309,- 
282; spent for books $20,078.07. Issued, home 
use 1,414,292 (fict. 47.28 per cent., juv. 30.70 
per cent.) ; ref. use 360,001. New cards issued 
29,740; cards in use 95,880. 

There are 70 delivery stations in operation, 
through which 844,415 v. were issued. Ten 
branch reading rooms are also maintained, 
four of them in small parks. Special atten- 
tion is given to the successful work of the 
Blackstone memorial branch, and the Thomas 
Hughes Library for Young People, opened in 
the main library on March 30, 1907. The col- 
lection of books for the blind now numbers 
1108 v., 86 having been added during the 
year; at the main library 47 blind readers 
used 67 books. 

“The annual inventory shows a larger num- 
ber of books unaccounted for than usual. The 
difficulty of taking stock increases from year 
to year as the collection of books grows larger. 
At the branch reading rooms a more liberal 

licy of free access to the shelves has been 
introduced and one of the results is the num- 
ber of books reported missing. The total 
number of books unaccounted for is 910, of 
which 612 are missing at the main library, 146 
at the Blackstone branch (covering a period 
of two years), and 152 at the branch reading 
rcoms, Of the 535 books reported missing last 
year 175 have since been accounted for, as 
were also 18 books missing in previous years.” 
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Columbus (O.) P. L. (31st rpt. — year end- 
ing Aug. 31, 1907.) Added 4577; total 68,360. 
Issued, home use 177,555; ref. use in central 
lib. 18,635; issued for supplementary reading 
in elementary schools 92,121. The total ser- 
vice of the library, including central, branch, 
and school, home and reference use, and is- 
sues of supplementary reading, is stated as 
607,064 issues, of which 601,703 were to juve- 
niles and 95,361 to adults. 

“Every school building in the city has a 
reference library belonging to the central li- 
brary, but housed permanently in its own 
school building. Additions to these are made 
as the proper books appear or as the occasion 
requires. Suggestions for additions are made 
by the superintendent, principals and teachers, 
and these are taken up for consideration and 
the purchases made when practicable. In the 
elementary schools, they consist largely of 
tooks suitable for pupils and teachers alike; 
they really belong to the circulating depart- 
ment, but are used as reference books because 
they are better adapted for grade work than 
the more technical reference books. In the 
high schools many of the regular reference 
books, such as dictionaries, cyclopedias, etc., 
are represented; but even these libraries con- 
tain many that properly belong to the circu- 
lating department, but are well adapted for 
the work.” 


Earlham College L., Richmond, Ind. The 
handsome Carnegie library building was dedi- 
cated with appropriate exercises on Dec. 2. 
Addresses were delivered by Demarchus C. 
Brown, state librarian; Chalmers Hadley, sec- 
retary of the Indiana Public Library Com- 
mission; Mrs. Ada L. Bernhardt, librarian of 
the Morrisson-Reeves Library, of Richmond; 
and Harlow Lindley, librarian of the college. 
Mr. Carnegie’s gift for the building was $30,- 
000, and an equal sum was raised by friend's 
of the college; the total cost of the building 
was about $38,000. 

The college Bulletin for November, 1907, 
contains a frontispiece illustration of the new 
library building, and an account of the dedi- 
cation exercises, with full text of Mr. Lind- 
ley’s address. The building is thus briefly de- 
scribed: “One enters the library from the west 
through a wide hall, on the left side of which 
the stairway ascends, making its landing on 
the second floor just over that of the first 
floor. Beyond the entrance hall as you enter 
the large reading room you find yourself at 
the delivery desk. Just north of this are the 
‘stacks’ for the books, south of it the reading 
and reference room, with eight alcoves around 
its outer curve. A few small rooms are found 
on this floor for conversation, cataloging and 
for the librarian. On the second floor are 
four seminar rooms, also a room designated 
as an art room, where some of the rare treas- 
ures of books as well as pictures may some- 
time be found; and at the north over the 
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present stack room (but destined for the use 
of stacks when the growth of the library de- 
mands), is a large room which will be used 
by the library school of the Public Library 
Commission. A small room on this floor has 
been set aside for the reference library of 
Indiana Yearly Meeting. In the basement is 
to be found a small lecture room, which will 
be very convenient for professors wishing to 
bring their classes closer to the book supplies, 
or for the librarian when he wishes to make 
known library lore. At some time it is hoped 
to have a stereopticon for this room.” 


Easton (Pa.) P. L. (3d rpt.— year ending 
July 1, 1907.) Added 1644; total 19,316. Is- 
sued, home use 68,046 (fict. 62.15 per cent., 
juv. 21.43 per cent). New registration 1675: 
total cards in force 3608. Receipts $7748.80; 
expenses $7227.09 (salaries $3008.34, bocks 
$1696.97, periodicals $141.13, heat $3098, light 
$219.87). 

“The most important changes made during 
the past year are: 1, the opening of the library 
from 9 a.m, to 9 p.m. every day in the week, 
except Sunday and legal holidays; 2, the in- 
troduction of the postal card reserve system; 
3, the placing of circulating libraries in every 
grammar school in the city; 4, the monthly 
delivery of reference books to each teacher in 
the high school to supplement kis work in 
the class room and at the homes of his pupils; 
5, the opening of four sub-stations for the de- 
livery and collection of books on every Wed- 
nesday and Saturday; 6, the addition of book 
cases in the reading room, a photograph cab- 
inet containing 1300 carbon photographs (the 
art collection donated by the Easton Library 
Association), and a large exhibition case in 
which are displayed, from time to time, se- 
lected photographs illustrating some partic- 
ular period of art in painting, sculpture or 
architecture. 

“The plan of having the books rebound in 
the library by the assistants which was adopted 
tentatively in October, 1904, has proved very 
successful. Three years of trial have shown 
that the average library assistant can learn to 
bind and repair books satisfactorily in a com- 
paratively short time, and that the odd mo- 
ments of the assistants, employed in this man- 
ner, will take care of the annua! wear and 
tear on the books of the library. The method 
of binding has been greatly improved during 
the past year by using a better grade of cloth 
and paper, by gluing strong unbleached mus- 
lin on the backs of the cased books, and, in the 
case of whip-stitched books, by using a con- 
secutive stitching, which prevents any weak- 
ness between the signatures. During the 
year 1620 books were handied by the bindery; 
1068 were rebound and 652 were rebacked and 
recased. This was done at a total expense of 
$60.12. This amount includes the cost of all 
the material, even to the oil for the oil stove, 
and also the materia! used in all of the minor 
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repairs made at the desk, such as tipping in 
loose leaves and repasting loosened cases 
and weakened joints, of which no record has 
been kept.” 


Edmond, Okiahoma. A step toward estab- 
lishing the first free library for the blind in 
Oklahoma has been made at the Central State 
Normal School, where 35 volumes in raised 
print have been sent by the Cincinnati Public 
Library. The books will be circulated by mail 
among the blind readers desiring them. 


Evanston (lll.) P. L. The fine new build- 
ing was formally opened with a public recep- 
tion on New Year’s day, from 3 to 9 o'clock 
p.m. A reception for children was given on 
Saturday afternoon, Jan. 4, from 2 to 6 o'clock. 
It is hoped to give a description of this new 
building in an early number of L. J. 


Grand Rapids (Mich.) P. L. The West 
Side branch library was formally opened on 
Dec. 28. This is the fifth branch to be estab- 
lished, and the first to occupy a building of 
its own. The building in question was erected 
four or five years ago to be a branch of the 
local telephone company, but was never util- 
ized for that purpose. Finally, in February, 
1907, it was offered to the library board for a 
term of years, ending Feb. 1, 1924, on condi- 
tion that the city maintain the building, pay 
special and other taxes that may be assessed 
against it and provide for fire insurance, the 
company reserving only the right to maintain 
a telephone booth in the building. The terms 
were considered very favorable, amounting to 
a gift of the building to the city for the time 
specified. 

The building has been attractively fitted up 
and is well adapted for its purposes. There 
are two reading rooms, one for children and 
the other for adults, and about 2600 books are 
now on the shelves. In addition there are 
about 50 English current periodicals, as well 
as periodicals in Dutch, Polish and German. 


Hanover, Mass. John Curtis F. L. The 
dedication of the attractive memorial library 
building, the gift of Miss Alice M. Curtis, of 
Wellesley, Mass., was held on Dec. 12. The 
building, which cost $15,000, is of the Geor- 
gian style of architecture, and is built of brick 
with marble trimmings; it is 55 feet in length 
and 30 feet wide, with a high portico. A 
bronze tablet was unveiled and also a portrait 
of John Curtis. 


Haverhill (Mass.) P. L. As a part of the 
celebration in Haverhill of the tooth anniver- 
sary of John G. Whittier’s birth, the library 
has placed on exhibition its collection of 
books by and about the Quaker poet. In this 
connection it is interesting to note that when 
the library was dedicated 37 years ago Whit- 
tier wrote for the occasion the poem “The 
library,” which was set to music and sung at 
the exercises. The first appearance of the 
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poem in print was on the order of exercises. 
With the exception’ of one private collection 
the Haverhill collection, containing over 300 
items, is probably the largest accumulation of 
Whittier literature in existence. The aim in 
making it has been to include the poct’s works 
in all editions ; books, periodicals, newspapers, 
broadsides, etc., in which single poems first 
appeared; books and periodicals containing 
biographical information; photographs; in a 
word, any printed matter connected with 
Whittier. The library has acquired also a 
few manuscript poems and letters. Of special 
value is the portrait of Whittier painted by 
Harrison Plummer and presented by Whit- 
tier’s schoolmates, and the marble bust exe- 
cuted by Preston Powers. 


Indiana State L. Strong plea for a state 
library and museum building is again made in 
the library Bulletin for December, 1907. It 
is pointed out that the need becomes more 
pressing every month. “Ohio has now joined 
the ranks of the states either constructing or 
planning a state library building. Wisconsin 
is the pioneer_with its great library. New 
York’s great education building is under w ay. 
If Indiana ranks where her friends claim she 
does in education and literature, she must 
take the first step toward a creditable home 
for her state library and museum.” 


Joliet (1ll.) P. L. Subsequent to the death 
of Mrs. Kate A. Henderson, librarian, the 
board of directors unanimously adopted the 
following: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this board that 
the applicants for the position of librarian must 
have had technical library training and library and 
business experience, coupled with recognized execu- 
tive ability. 

The board adjourned to a subsequent date 
without considering the names of any appli- 
cants now on file, and would be pleased to 
hear from applicants that could qualify under 
the above resolution. 


Lansing (Mich.) P. School L. (6th rpt. — 
year ending Aug. 31, 1907.) Added 3230; 
total 18,506. Issued, home use 43,807 (fict. 
28,023; juv. 7235). New borrowers 1214; to- 
tal cardholders 8009. Receipts $5519.93; ex- 
penses $5378.16 (salaries $2038.36, books 
$1096.80, periodicals $208.44, binding $380.68, 
janitor $416, heat $299.04, light $259.99). 

Most important in the year’s record were 
the comparatively large addition of books, 
increase of Sunday and evening use, exten- 
sion of branch work, and larger appropriation. 
There is a steadily increasing reference use, 
and a special reference assistant is needed. 

Oct. 15 was quite generally observed as a 
“Library Sunday,” when pastors of six dif- 
ferent churches devoted a sermon or part of 
a sermon to the need and value of books, li- 
braries, etc. 

In the children’s room the story hour has 
been a regular and useful feature. 
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The present special need of the library is 
energetic work on the proposed dictionary 
card cataloger, for which a special appropria- 
tion is required, sufficient to employ an expert 
cataloger and cover the cost of printed Li- 
brary of Congress cards and other supplies. 

This report marks the resignation of Miss 
Gertrude P. Humphrey, who had been in 
charge of the library, first as organizer and 
then as librarian, since its establisliment in 
1901. 

Louisville (Ky.) P. L. The city general 
council, in pursuing a policy of economy for 
the new year, has reduced the allotment of 
the library fund from three cents to two and 
a half cents. The library revenue from city 
taxes in 1907 was about $45,000; under the 
reduced allotment it will not exceed $39,148.75, 
and it is feared that it may fall as low as 
$33,000. Mr. Carnegie’s library grants to the 
city up to the present time have amounted 
to about $360,000, these being made as usual 
on the condition of a 10 per cent. yearly main- 
tenance fund. 

New Orleans (La.) P. L. The “downtown 
branch” Carnegie library building was for- 
mally opened on Nov. 26. It is located at 
the corner of Royal and Frenchman streets, 
is classic in general style of architecture, and 
cost $15,000. There will be two other Carne- 
gie branches, besides the fine central library 
building, to be erected from Mr. Carnegie’s 
gift of $275,000. The present branch opened 
with about 4500 v. on the shelves. 


New York P. L. Spencer, Charles Jenkins. 
Electric illuminating and wiring of the 
New York Library. (Jn Electrical Age, 
1907. 38:455-461.) Illustrated. 


About 25,000 incandescent lights are used 
for the lighting of this building. 


New York City. Public lectures. The De- 
partment of Education publishes the report 
of Dr. Henry M. Leipziger, supervisor of pub- 
lic lectures, for 1906-7, the 19th year of the 
establishment of these lecture courses. It 
records for the period covered lectures in 166 
lecture centers, on 1507 different subjects, be- 
fore 5300 audiences, by a staff of 540 lecturers, 
at which the total attendance was 1,141,477. 
“The circulation of books from the platform, 
in operation for many years past, was con- 
tinued. The total number of books circulated 
in this manner was 2605. The number of 
books taken from the various branches of the 
public library for the expressed purpose of 
reading in connection with the lectures, as 
reported by librarians, was unusually large. 
There has always been a close relation be- 
tween the public lectures and the various 
branches of the public libraries. With the com- 
pletion of many new library buildings it has 
become possible to establish new lecture cen- 
ters in the libraries and to transfer old centers 
to these buildings. On the evenings of the 
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lectures the libraries have been kept open for 
one-half hour after the conclusion of the lec- 
tures, during which time patrons have been 
permitted to withdraw books for supplement- 
ary reading. In some instances exhibits, il- 
lustrating the lectures, have been prepared and 
placed on view in library reading rooms. It 
has been customary to print on the various 
bulletins announcing the lectures the location 
of the most convenient branch of the public 
library, where books on the subjects of the 
lectures are especially set apart for supple- 
mentary reading. This has resulted in a very 
large increase in the circulation of the books 
on the subjects of the lectures. During 1906- 
1907, 78 libraries co-operated in this manner 
with the public lectures.” 


The New York Tribune, in its picture 
supplement of Sunday, Jan. 12, gives five 
pages to a description of the new Public Li- 
brary building, with many exterior and inte- 
rior views. 


Pella, Ia. Carnegie-Viersen L. The library 
was opened in December, with about 5000 vol- 
umes on the shelves. 


Pittsburgh. Carnegie L. (11th rpt.— year 
ending Jan. 31, 1907.) Added 44,605 v., 2450 
pm. ; total 254,562 v., 15,809 pm. In all 42,952 
v. were purchased, 14,605 more than ever be- 
fore in one year. Issued, home use 762,190, 
a gain of 15.15 per cent. over the preceding 
year; of this total 81,803 v. were issued 
through the schools and 13,906 through home 
libraries and reading clubs. New registration 
12,496; borrowers’ cards in use 63,550. This 
total, however, does not represent the actual 
number of borrowers, as neither the children 
who obtain books through the schools nor the 
members of home libraries and reading clubs 
use borrowers’ cards. Visitors to reading 
rooms 453,880. 

The library system now comprises 170 agen- 
cies: central library, 6 branches, 12 deposit 
stations, 1 call station, 1 special children’s 
room, 66 schools, 29 home libraries, 50 reading 
clubs, 4 summer playgrounds. 

In view of the practical completion within 
the year covered, of the enlargement and 
remodelling of the library building, this report 
is given a partly retrospective character, and 
the library committee of the board of trus- 
tees reviews clearly and at some length the 
development of the library, from its organiza- 
tion in 1895. This review is so concise, so in- 
teresting, and so suggestive in its outline of 
the growth of a great city library system that 
it should be read in full. Brief reference is 
made to the reduction of the library appropria- 
tion by the city authorities from $250,000 to 

,000, this action making it impossible for 
the library to open or operate the rooms for 
special collections, the children’s room, and 
the new technological department in the cen- 
tral building. 

The report of the librarian, Mr. Hopkins, 
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is a compact presentation of varied and grow- 
ing activities maintained under the many dis- 
advantages of building alterations. The work 
of the technology department, in crowded and 
unsatisfactory quarters, was especially useful 
and encouraging and represented 34 per cent. 
of the total reference use. Despite the con- 
tinued closing of the central children’s room, 
the general children’s work shows a marked 
increase throughout the system, the total juve- 
nile circulation being 367,767, a gain of 12,571. 
“In September a supervisor of children’s 
rooms was appointed, her duties being to 
oversee the children’s rooms outside of the 
central library, to study methods, and to 
correlate the work of the different children’s 
rooms.” 

The Training School for Children’s Libra- 
rians successfully completed its sixth year of 
work, afid Mr. Carnegie’s gift of $5000 a year 
for its maintenance was continued. 

An important feature of the year was the 
issue of the great two-volume “Classified cata- 
log;” work on the catalog for the new 
central children’s room is well advanced. The 
amount and excellence of the work done by 
the library’s printing department is notable. 

The report contains several interesting illus- 
trations of the new building. 


Providence (R. 1.) Athenaeum L. (72d rpt. 
—year ending Sept. 1, 1907.) Added 2023; 
total 60,710. Issued, home use 63,279 (fict. 
43.459.) There are now 931 shareholders. 

The Athenzum has six book funds, amount- 
ing to $17,412.56, or nearly one-third its 
entire endowment, and yielding an annual in- 
come of $687.84. Three of these funds are 
restricted to the purchase of works on art, 
the others to books of real worth, “that is 
books whose addition must mean the gradual 
building up of a librery of substantial and 
permanent value.” Mr. Harrison emphasizes 
the importance of developing the two col- 

i of art works and periodical sets, 
as of especial value to students. 


Queens Borough (New York City) P. L. 
A fine site for the proposed Carnegie building 
which shall house the central library and ad- 
ministrative offices of the Queens Borough 
library system has been selected in Jamaica, 
on Clinton avenue, near Fulton street. The 
property in question belongs to the local Pres- 
byterian church, and is occupied by an old 
manse and chapel. It is proposed to use the 
former for the administrative offices until the 
new building is completed. This building will 
occupy the present site of the chapel, a plot 
with 200 feet frontage and a depth of 175 
feet; its cost is estimated at about $40,000. 
The site chosen is a central one and in an at- 
tractive section of the city. The administra- 
tive offices of the library are now, and have 
been ever since the organization of the sys- 
tem, in the Nelson branch, in Long Island 
City. Jamaica was decided upon as the most 
central point in the borough. 
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Riverside (Cal.) P. L. Miss Stella G. 
Plimpton, second assistant, was married on 
Nov. 27, 1907, to Mr. Lyle T. Lewis. Miss 
Minnie Van Zolenburg has been appointed as 
her successor. 


Smithsonian Institution L., Washington, D. 
C. (Rpt. — year ending June 30, 1907; in Rpt. 
of secretary, p. 81-83.) Added 25,846, all of 
which have, according to custom, been sent 
to the Library of Congress, excepting a few 
needed for the scientific work of the Institu- 
tion. Accessions to the Office, Astrophysical 
and National Zoological Park libraries 
amounted to 2349. 

“The plan adopted by the International Cat- 
alogue of Scientific Literature of sending to 
authors lists of their scientific writings that 
have been indexed in the catalogue, and re- 
questing any that have not been cited, has 
been continued, with the result that nearly 500 
authors’ separates have been received. which 
will ultimately come to the library.” The 
same plan is followed for the National Mu- 
seum Library. This latter collection now con- 
tains 30,307 v., 47,642 pm. and 108 mss. 


South Hadley Falls (Mass.) P. L. The 
new Carnegie building was formally opened 
on Dec. 13, after a long series of delays 
and difficulties. Mr, Carnegie’s gift for the 
purpose was $10,000, and plans estimated at 
this amount were adopted by the trustees. 
But these did not inchide furnishing, heating, 
or grading of lawns, and when the building 
proper was completed six months ago it was 
found that $3000 was needed for the neces- 
sary equipment. Finally this sum was given 
by an anonymous friend of the library and 
it was found possible to complete the work. 


Terre Haute, Ind. Emeline Fairbanks Me- 
morial L. (ist rpt.—year ending Aug. 1, 
1907.) This is the first printed report of the 
library, formerly the Terre Haute Public Li- 
brary, and it opens appropriately with a short 
historical sketch. The present library had its 
beginning in 1880, when a subscription library 
was organized by some ladies of the town, as 
the “Terre Haute Library Association;” in 
1882 this library was taken over by the school 
trustees and a city tax for its maintenance 
was levied; it thus became the Terre Haute 
Public Library, and continued under that 
name until its installation in August, 1906, in 
the beautiful memorial building given to the 
city by Mr. Crawford Fairbanks. Statistics 
for the year covered are: Added 4601; total 
24,492, or including 6000 v. in the school li- 
braries 30,492. Issued, home use 86,749, not 
including use of school libs. Receipts $27,- 
194.27; expenses $15,688.16 (books and pe- 
riodicals $5865.91, salaries $4248.30, binding 
$1012.11, heating and lighting $1313.73, fix- 
tures $1102.20). 

School libraries of 50 v. or more are loaned 
as desired; and in the more remote schools 
the school library has been open one day a 
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week in vacation for distribution of books. 
The library assistants have classified, rebound 
and repaired the books in the school collec- 
tions. 

The physicians of the city are collecting 
books for a medical reference library, which 
will be kept as a department of the library. 

The report is attractively printed, and con- 
tains excellent illustrations of the new build- 
ing. 

University of Illinois L. The university has 
recently bought the complete library of Wil- 
helm Dittenberger, who for 32 years was 
professor of classical philology in the Univer- 
sity of Halle, and was a large contributor 
to the Corpus Inscriptorum. The library num- 
bers all told 5600 titles. It is rich in epi- 
graphical and paleological works, and is espe- 
cially valuable in those fields. At the same 
time it covers very thoroughly the wide field 
of classical philology, containing works in the 
several departments of grammar of the Indo- 
European languages, comparative literature, 
history of ancient peoples, geography, and 
chronology. The works of both the Greek 
and Latin poets and prose-writers are abund- 
antly represented by the best of the older 
complete editions and the more recent special 
works. The library contains also some of the 
German periodicals and a collection of be- 
tween four and five thousand programs and 


dissertations in the field of classical philology. 


Washington, D. C. District of Columbia 
P.L. (10th rpt. — year ending June 30, 1907.) 
Added 13,064; total 92,037. Issued, home use 
481,463, of which 16,339 were issued from 
seven deposit stations. New registration 13,- 
214; total registration 45,231. 

An interesting report, with numerous illus- 
trations. The more important changes of the 
year, the opening of the new enlarged chil- 
dren’s room, and the establishment of the de- 
partment of useful arts, have already been 
noticed in these columns. Other improve- 
ments have been extension of hours of open- 
ing, regular information desk service, free 
distribution of monthly bulletin, establishment 
of school picture collection, and special ex- 
hibitions. The home circulation shows an 
increase of 48,000, and a reduction of fiction 
percentage from 69 to 68. The “pay dupli- 
cate” collection successfully meets the demand 
for new fiction. Reference and reading room 
use shows steady increase. 

Pending the continued failure of Congress 
to permit acceptance of Mr, Carnegie’s offered 
gift for branch libraries, seven deposit sta- 
tions are maintained, six in connection with 
social settlements, and one in connection with 
the Playgrounds Association. “The gratifying 
success of these stations, open brief periods, 
from one to three times a week, forces the 
conviction that there are large bodies of citi- 
zens to whom the central library now means 
nothing, and that if fully equipped branches, 


open daily and conducted by paid employes, 
could take the place of these volunteer ven 
tures, the work and influence of the library 
could be extended almost indefinitely.” In 
all these stations volunteer service has so far 
been given. 

“A constant effort is made to keep the li- 
brary abreast not only of the best technical 1i 
brary methods, but also of the most approved 
business methods. As an example of library 


technique, no card is admitted to the catalog 
unless it is printed or typewritten. Similarly 
all official communications sent out from the 


library are either printed forms or are type- 
written. An adding machine is in daily use 
in the administration department for comput 
ing financial matters as well as library statis- 
tics. Carbon copies of all letters and orders 
are made. These are arranged in vertical files. 
No letter-press copies are taken. Much use 
is made of a hand postal-printing press for 
printing blanks, forms and lists. A rotary 
mimeograph is in frequent use in printing 
larger forms, circular letters, etc. The plan 
of having the library binding done in the 
building has proved so satisfactory as to sug 
gest the advisability at some time in the fu- 
ture of having a library printing plant.” 

Mr, Bowerman makes strong plea for in- 
creased appropriation, particularly for salaries 
for heads of departments and assistants, as the 
present scale makes it increasingly difficult to 
keep efficient workers or to maintain an ade- 
quate force. The departmental reports are 
interesting, among them the report of the chil- 
dren’s librarian, Miss Clara Herbert, outlin- 
ing plans for more extended work with the 
schools; and the report on binding and repair 
work. 

Washington, D. C. District of Columbia P. L. 
BowerMAN, Geo. F. Books on accountancy 
and business at the Public Library of the 
District of Columbia. (Jn Government Ac- 
countant, December, 1907. p. 387-390.) 
Describes the department of useful arts and 

sciences recently opened in the library. 

Wisconsin Legislative L., Madison, Yale 
Review, November, 1907, has an article by 
M. S. Dudgeon on “The Wisconsin Legisla- 
tive Library,” describing its origin and work. 

FOREIGN LIBRARIES 

Berlin. The City Library (Stadtbiblio- 
thek), established in provisional quarters, 
numbers 84,000 v., among them 3000 given 
from the Association for Promoting Free 
Trade. The municipal popular libraries 
(Volksbibliotheken) all form branches of the 
Stadtbibliothek, drawing on the central re- 
pository. 

Ireland. The Irish library association, Cu- 
mann na Leabharlann, issues under date of 
Nov. 18, 1907, its report for the two years end- 
ing June 30, 1907, Monthly meetings have been 
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held regularly in the Dublin Public Library 
(Lower Kevin st.), the headquarters of the 
association, and the membership has increased 
from 51 at the time of organization to 106 
at the close of the third year (June, 1907). 
The membership now includes the following 
public libraries: Trinity College, Dublin; Na- 
tional Library of Ireland; public libraries of 
Dublin, Belfast, Cork, Limerick, Blackrock, 
Drogheda, Linenhall Library of Belfast; and 
New York Public Library; also the librarians 
of the John Rylands Library, Waterford and 
Glasgow libraries, and other college and en- 
dowed libraries The financial condition of 
the society is satisfactory, with a small balance 
to its credit. General] library progress of the 
two years is briefly reviewed; five new library 
buildings have been opened, four district 
councils have adopted the libraries acts; in 
several rural districts library committees have 
been formed and library buildings are being 
planned; and in Dublin arrangements have 
been made for another branch and for 
extensidn of the present Charlemont Mall 
library. The cost of all the buildings men- 
tioned is defrayed by Mr. Carnegie. The 
council of the association has made formal 
application for support of the library move- 
ment to the Gaelic League, Irish National 
Teachers’ Congress, Trades’ Council, and 
other influential bodies, and has enlisted the 
support of the national press. “Up to the 
present the movement has had to struggle 
against apathy, but that apathy has in very 
limited instances passed into active opposition. 
Apprehensive that the library may be the 
means of spreading immoral and otherwise 
undesirable literature, the public library insti- 
tution has been attacked with vigor and its 
very claims to existence objected to.” The 
council of the association reports unfavorably 
on the proposed library bill promoted by the 
L. A, U K., as it regards some of its provi- 
sions as inapplicable to conditions in Ireland. 
In conclusion, “the Council consider that the 
proportion to which An Cumann has grown, 
and the number of libraries which have now 
been started, demand that a congress should 
be held next year of those in Ireland who are 
interested in library promotion, and urge upon 
their successors to take up this important 
work.” The report is accompanied by several 
portraits of leading contributors to the jour- 
nal of the association, An Leabharlann, 


Osaka, Japan. The recent report of the 
Osaka Library shows conditions of activity 
and popular use, paralleling those of many 
American libraries. It contains a total of 
53,845 v. (48,507 Japanese or Chinese), and 
had a circulation for the year of 372,845 v. 
of which 16,554 were foreign. Of the total 
circulation, 92,427 volumes were in philol 
and literature, 50,711 in the arts, 35,872 in his- 
tory and allied subjects. The classification of 
visitors shows that of the total, numbering 
105,237 persons, 3308 were women, 15,167 bus- 
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iness men, 1574 government officials, and 
45,600 students. 


Wellington, New Zealand. The Parliament 
buildings, including the library with its valu- 
ble collection, were destroyed by fire on Dec. 
1o. Accurate details of the loss are not yet 
available. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Educational Review, November, 1907, has 
an article by Arthur E. Bostwick, on “Selec- 
tive education,” largely devoted to the work 
of the library in connection with the schools, 
and describing especially the efforts of the 
New York Public Library to reach teachers 
and pupils in that city. 


Interior, November 28, 1907, has an article 
by W. P. Merrill, on “The children’s reading: 
the neglected parental opportunity of guiding 
unfolding minds to the highest thinking.” 


Legislation. The New York State Libra- 
ry’s “Yearbook of legislation, 1906,” edited 
by Robert H. Whitten, sociology librarian, and 
containing legislation bulletins 30 to 34, has 
appeared in bound form, bearing the imprint 
of the New York State Education Depart- 
ment, 1907. The volume includes: Legisla- 
tion reference list, 1906; Digest of governors’ 
messages, 1906; Index of legislation, 1906; 
Review of legislation, 1906; and Compulsory 
attendance and child labor laws. 


Nineteenth Century and After, November, 
1907, contains (p. 751-757) an article on “An 
experiment in rural libraries for school and 
home,” by the Bishop of Hereford. It de- 
scribes a scheme for travelling libraries which 
has been adopted by about 65 schools and 25 
parishes, and possesses many points in com- 
mon with the travelling libraries established 
by the Rev. William Bray more than 200 
years ago. The bishop also states that they 
have ventured to ask the president of the 
local government board to secure a modifica- 
tion of the Public Libraries Act that would 
enable scattered rural parishes to avail them- 
selves of such a scheme as he describes, by a 
smal] annual subscription from the funds at 
their disposal. 


ScHoor Lrpraries. Barton, Amy. The School 
Library. (Jn the Journal of Education, 
London, October, 1907. 39:710-712.) 

The article is interesting inasmuch as it 
discusses certain books which are especially 
helpful to children of certain temperaments. 
In other words, it will help the librarian to 
find the right book for the particular child. 
The following paragraphs give the author's 
attitude toward the whole subject: 

“The purpose of a school library is two- 
fold: first, to provide the scholars with 
good, recreative literature; second, to guide 
and foster their literary taste. To lay too 
much stress on the recreative side is to weak- 
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en and dissipate the influence which the 
library ought to exercise: to lay too much 
stress on the training side is to contract and 
deaden that influence by making the library 
an object of suspicion to the pupils and 
dissociating it from those pleasurable sensa- 
tions on which it should rely for its stimulat- 
ing power. 

“Too often, however, the failure of a school 
library to fulfil its purpose is not due to 
excessive care in either of these directions, 
but to a lack of care in any direction. A 
school library is established because general 
opinion declares such establishment a proper 
and orthodox proceeding. It is well stocked 
with English classics and some of the regu- 
lation story books for the young. Rules 
are drawn up, the library is declared open, 
and henceforward the teacher confines his 
efforts on its behalf to seeing that books 
are brought in regularly and not lost or 
damaged. 


“TECHNICAL WORK IN PUBLIC LIBRARIES” is the 
subject of the leading editorial in the Engi- 
neering Literary Supplement of the Engi- 
neering News of December 12. Reference is 
made to the work that is being done in this 
direction by the public libraries of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Newark, N. J., Providence, 
R. J., and the New York Public Library. 
The following paragraphs from the editorial 
is a criticism of the public libraries’ neglect 
in this important branch of literature: 

“Outside of the collections of a few tech- 
rical societies and schools, the attention paid 
by libraries to scientific books is far below 
that required by their importance. When the 
average engineer has need for study out of 
the ordinary line of. his work the necessary 
limitations of his own library, consisting 
probably of the standard works of the pro- 
fession, with a few extra treatises on his own 
specialties, force him to have recourse to the 
public library. Here usually the insatiable 
demand for popular fiction makes such a 
drain upon the funds of the institution and 
the time of its employees that the few tech- 
nical books which are on the shelves are 
peerly classified and hard to locate.” 


Work for Boys, November, 1907, is de- 
voted almost entirely to books for boys and 
books about boys. Among the articles on the 
subject are: “Some studies of boys’ tastes in 
reading,” by W. B. Forbush; “A selected list 
of books for boys,” by Caroline M. Hewins; 
“A list of books for boys,” by Caroline Bur- 
nite; “Books for a boy’s own library,” by 
Elva Sophronia Smith; “New books for 
boys,” by May G. Quigley; “New books pop- 
ular among boys,’ by Adaline Zachert; 
“Books suitable for reading aloud to young 
boys ;” “Books about boys,” by W. B. For- 
bush (classified); “A bibliography for 
Knights of King Arthur;” “King Arthur and 
the Knights of the Round Table: books for 
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the story hour;” “The proposed juvenile 


court library at Indianapolis.” 


Youths’ Companion, Nov. 14, 1907, has an 
article by Herbert Putnam on “The romance 
of collecting,” telling the histories of a num- 
ber of books, maps and manuscripts before 
they found their way into the Library of 
Congress. 

PRACTICAL NOTES 

International Studio, January, continues 
Morris Lee King’s excellent series of articles 
on “Practical bookbinding,” the most compe- 
tent treatment of the subject from the arti- 
san’s as well as the artist’s point of view as 
yet published. The present instalment treats 
of “turning in the covers,” “adjusting the 
leather over the headband,” “tying up” and 
“leather joints or hinges.” The articles are 
illustrated with diagrams and reproductions 
of representative book covers. 


Printing Art, November, 1907, has an ar- 
ticle, “The parade of books,” by Edward L. 
Burchard, on the style and printing of pub- 
lishers’ and librarians’ lists of books; it is of 
considerable interest to librarians. 


Librarians 


Baiue, Herbert, librarian of the Welling- 
ton (New Zealand) Public Library, was on 
Nov, 7 granted special leave of absence from 
May, 1908, for a visit to American libraries 
and attendance at the American Library As- 
sociation Conference at Lake Minnetonka. 


Mr, Baillie has accepted an invitation from 


the A. L. A. program committee to read a 
paper at the conference. He has been a mem- 
ber of the A. L. A. since 1905. 


Brown, Miss Zaidee, New York State Li- 
brary School, class of 1903, has resigned her 
position as assistant librarian at Brookline 
(Mass.) Public Library, to become Library 
organizer for New York State, in connection 
with the Division of Educational Extension, 
New York State Education Department, the 
appointment to take effect February 1. 


Fercuson, Milton J.. New York State Li- 
brary School, 1901-2, has resigned his posi- 
tion as librarian of Oklahoma University, to 
succeed William R. Watson as assistant li- 
brarian of the California State Library. 


Fox, Miss Florence L., assistant in the 
Morrison-Reeves Library, Richmond, Ind., has 
accepted a position as cataloger in the Uni- 
versity of Michigan Library. 


Gauss, Ernst F. L., first assistant librarian 
of the Chicago Public Library, died after a 
short illness of pneumonia, on Dec. 23, 1907, at 
his home in Chicago. Mr. Gauss was born in 
Stuttgart in 1842, and came to New York at 
the age of 17. He enlisted on the breaking 
out of the Civil War, and served for two 
years, being honorably discharged in 1863. 
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On leaving the army Mr. Gauss went to Mis- 
souri, where he studied theology in the Mis- 
souri Evangelical school, and later he pursued 
his studies in an Episcopal academy in Ohio. 
In 1880 he came to Chicago and in 1887 en- 
tered the Chicago Public Library, where he 
was later made first assistant librarian. He 
is survived by a widow and four children. 


HeNperson, Mrs. Kate Alpine, for the past 
eight years librarian of the Joliet (Ill.) Pub- 
lic Library, died at her brother’s home in 
Joliet, on Dec. 19. Mrs. Henderson was 
born Aug. 9, 1848, in Elizabeth, N. J., her 
family removing to the West in her early 
childhood. She came from Milwaukee to 
Joliet in 1858, and in 1879 married James 
Edward Henderson, of that city. She had 
been identified with school work in Joliet 
since 1865, having been successively principal 
of the high school, inspector at large and 
later superintendent of the public schools. 
The latter position she left to become librarian 
of the public library. She had been a mem- 
ber of the American Library Association since 
I90I. 

Kennepy, Miss Helen T., Illinois State 
Library School, has been elected librarian of 
the Kewanee (Ill.) Public Library, succeed- 
ing Miss S, E. Gray, who resigned several 
months ago on account of ill health. During 
the past year Miss Kennedy had been engaged 
in recataloging the Kewanee library. 


Kripa, Arne, B.L.S., New York State Li- 
brary School, 1907, has been appointed assist- 
ant in the Catalogue Division of the Library 
of Congress. For three months past Mr. Kil- 
dal has been assisting as catalog reviser at 
Yale University Library. 


_Munce, Miss Helen Louise, New York State 
Library Summer School, 1907, has been ap- 
pointed assistant in the District of Columbia 
Public Library. 


Mumrorp, Miss Rosalie, classifier in the 
Louisville (Ky.) Public Library, resigned her 
position in November to accept a similar one 
in the University of Michigan Library. 


Puetps, Miss Anna R., instructor for the 
Winona (Ind.) Technical Institute Library 
School, has been appointed library organizer 
and field instructor for the New York State 
Library. Miss Phelps, who is a graduate of 
the New York State Library School, has been 
for the last five years connected with library 
training in Indiana, first as instructor for the 
public library commission, in its summer 
school at Winona and in its field work, and 
since 1905 as head instructor of the Winona 
Technical Institute School. Miss R. E. John- 
son, of the Illinois State Library School, has 
been appointed to succeed Miss Phelps at the 
Winona school. 


Rocxwoop, Miss E. Louise, New York State 
Library Summer School, 1907, has been ap- 


tion was an error. 


inted librarian of the Olean (N. Y.) Public 
ibrary. 

Teccart, Frederick J., recently resigned the 
librarianship of the Mechanics’- Mercantile Li- 
brary, San Francisco (formerly Mechanics’ 
Institute), to become curator of the Bancroft 
Library at the University of California. 


WitpMan, Miss Bertha S., Pratt Institute 
Library School, for several years past libra- 
rian of the Madison (N. J.) Public Library, 
has been appointed secretary to Anderson H. 
Hopkins, librarian of the Carnegie Library of 
Pittsburgh, succeeding Miss Mabel Frothing- 
ham, who has resigned that position to be 
married. 

Wrrme_r, Miss Jennie A., formerly assistant 
in the Niagara Falls (N. Y.) Public Library, 
was in December elected librarian of that li- 
brary, succeeding Mrs. Adéle B. Barnum, who 
resigned in May, 1907. The statement in L. y., 
June, 1907, that Miss Mary Murray, of the 
library staff, had been appointed to the posi- 


Cataloging and Classification 


AN AID FOk CATALOGERS. — Librarians who 
have been brought to the verge of distraction 
in the attempt to straighten out their sets of 
Bibliotheca Indica, the Benares Sanskrit Se- 
ries, and the Cowkhamba Sanskrit Series, 
will derive comfort from the news that E. 
Sieg has published a complete and numbered 
list of the publications of that series in the 
Zentralblatt fiir Bibliothekswesen for Novem- 

1907. WEITENKAMPF. 


Brooktyn Pusiic Lrprary. The child’s own 
library: a guide to parents. Brooklyn, 1907. 
16 p. S. 

Compiled by Clara W. Hunt, superintendent 
of the children’s department. Includes 60 ti- 
tles especially recommended for purchase for 
children, about half of which are for children 
under eight. A good selection, though it 
seems inexpedient to include titles which are 
noted as “out of print” or “hard to procure” 
(Lucas, “Four and twenty toilers” and the 
Kate Greenaway books) ; and one may doubt 
if Mrs. Sherwood’s “Fairchild family” can 
possess any real interest or value to-day for 
children under eight. The little list is most 
attractively printed. 

Brooxtyn Pusiic Lrerary. German books. 
Part 1, author list; part 2, subject list. 
Brooklyn Public Library, 1907. 106 p. O. 
5c. 

A compact short-title finding list, neatly 
printed. 

CamBrince University. Descriptive catalogue 

of the manuscripts in the library of Trinity 

Hall; by Montague Rhodes James. Cam- 

bridge, University Press, 1907. 8+48 p. Q. 
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Cuvurcn Lrprary Association. Advent, 1907: 
list of books recommended for Sunday- 
school and parish libraries. [Cambridge, 


Mass., 1907.] 16 p. S. 

List of books read and approved since the 
issue of the previous similar catalog, in Ad- 
vent, I 

INTERNATIONAL CATALOGUE OF SCIENTIFIC 
LITERATURE. Report on the operations of tlie 
United States regional bureau of the catalog 
is made for the fiscal year ending June, 1907, 
by Cyrus Adler, in the recent, 1907, report of 
the secretary of the Smithsonian Institution. 
The work for the year covered was done un- 
der a congressional grant of $5000, which has 
been renewed for 1907-8. The persons in 
charge of the work were included in the clas- 
sified civil service by an executive order of 
July 14, 1906. During the year 28,629 refer- 
ences to American scientific literature were 
completed for the central bureau, of which 
12,578 were for publications of 1906. Thir- 
teen volumes of the catalog were received and 
delivered to subscribers in the United States, 
as follows: 4th annual issue: Chemistry, me- 
teorology, general biology, botany, zoology, 
human anatomy, physical anthropology, and 
physiology, completing the issue: sth annual 
issue : Mathematics, astronomy, geology, geog- 
raphy, and paleontology. 

Dr. Adler says: “The practice has gradually 
been gaining ground in some of the regional 
bureaus of including references to technical 
and industrial matter, which while of great 
general interest do not come strictly within 
the definition of the scope of the work, which 
was to refer only to original published contri- 
butions to the physical and natural sciences. 
This matter has had careful consideration 
here, and it was deemed not only necessary 
but wise to adhere strictly to the plan agreed 
upon, since it was felt that a rigid following 
of the plan was essential where so many dif- 
ferent nations were concerned, and for the 
further reason that an index can readily be- 
come too cumbersome for easy reference. Ul- 
timately it may be possible to embrace in this 
catalog all records of progressive human in- 
terest, but it would seem at present the wisest 
policy to limit the work strictly to the orig- 
inal purpose. Several of the regional bureaus, 
including those of Germany, France and Po- 
land, are printing in periodical form the mat- 
ter indexed by them. It was for a time hoped 
that this could be done in this country, and 
for several months, beginning with Jan. 1, 
1907, all scientific matter was currently col- 
lected, indexed, classified, and prepared as 
saan sa proof ready for publication by the 

stitution, either monthly or quarterly, as a 
much-needed current classified index to 
American scientific literature. This method 
of publication would promptly furnish refer- 
ences to all of the scientific literature of the 
country practically as soon as published and 
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probably a year in advance of the permanent 
assembled volumes published by the central 
bureau The two methods of publication 
would in no way conflict; the first would be 
a check list of current national work, while 
the second is a permanent classified interna- 
tional record. The actual cost of printing a 
sufficient number of such a periodical would, 
however, have to be met by the private fund 
of the Institution. After thorough considera- 
tion it was decided that the outlay would not 
be justified. It is sincerely to be hoped that 
the publication of this material in the form 
mentioned, or its equivalent, can be soon be- 
gun.” 


Orecon Lisrary Commission. List of books 
for school libraries of the state. Part 1, 
Books for elementary schools and for coun- 
try districts; Part 2, Books for high 
schools. Salem, Ore., 1907. pt. 1, 16+ 
160 p.; pt. 2, 4+76 p. O. 

Two good lists, well arranged, annotated, 
and prefaced by useful practical advice on se- 
lection and care of books. In classified form, 
followed by author and title index. 
ScrRaNTon Pustic Lisrary. Bulletin. Ser. 2, 

no, 20, December, 1907. [Accessions, July- 

December, 1907.] p. 231-242. O. 


Bibliograpby 


ArronaAutics, Saggio di bibliografia aero- 
nautica italiana: correzioni ed aggiunte 
tratte dalle schede del ch’mo. dott. Dio- 
mede Buonamici, bibliofilo livornese. [Pt. 
2.) (n La Bibliofilia, v. 9, Sept.-Oct., 1907, 
nos. 6-7.) 

Continuation from La Bibliofilia, v. 9, nos. 
4-5, compiled by B. Bofito; another instalment 
will follow. 

AMERICAN HISTORY. From the “Jahres- 
berichte der geschichtswissenschaft” (v. 28, 
1905), published by the Historical Society of 
Berlin, there is reprinted (Berlin, Weid- 
mannsche Buchhandlung, 1907) the descrip- 
tive and critical summary of publications 
dealing with United States history issued in 
1904-5, by Waldo Gifford Leland. 


— Ernest C. RicHarpson, librarian of Prince- 
ton University, brought out in 1904 a bibliog- 
raphy of books and articles on United States 
history published during the year 1902, entitled 
“Writings on American history, 1902.” This 
was followed by a work of similar contents 
but different arrangement, “Writings on 
American history, 1903,” edited by Professor 
A. C. McLaughlin and published by the 
Carnegie Institution. The Carnegie Institu- 
tion not continuing the enterprise a gap for 
the years 1904 and 1905 remains to be filled 
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at some later time. Dr. J. Franklin Jameson, 

now of the Carnegie Institution, has ar- 

ranged, through subscriptions made by a 
group of guarantors, consisting of historical 
sccieties and individuals, for the preparation 
and issue of a volume on the same plan as 
that of 1903, entitled “Writings on American 
history, 1906." Continuance for five years is 
assured. The first volume will be published 
this spring by the Macmillan Company. The 
price will probably be $2.50. 

AMERICAN WRITERS. Marble, Annie Russell. 
Heralds of American literature: a group of 
patriot writers of the revolutionary and na- 
tional periods. Chicago, University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1907. 7+3-383 p. pors. O. 
Biographical and critical studies of Francis 

Hopkinson, Philip Freneau, John Trumbull 

and his friends, Joseph Dennie, William Dun- 

lap and early playwrights and Charles Brock- 
den Brown and his contemporaries in fiction. 

Bibliography, classified under authors (32 p.). 

CHEYENNES. Mooney, Ja. The Cheyenne In- 
dians. Lancaster, Pa., New Era Printing 
Co., 1907. 357-495 p. pors. map, Q. (Me- 
moirs of the American Anthropological As- 
sociation. ) 

Cheyenne bibliography (15 p.). 

Cuitp t4por. Clark, D. W. American child 
and Moloch of to-day: child labor primer. 
Cincinnati, Jennings & Graham, [1907.] 
81 p. 12°. 

Bibliography (9 p.). 

CRETAN ANTIQUITIES. Burrows, R. M. The 
discoveries in Crete and their bearing on 
the history of ancient civilization. N. Y., 
Dutton, 1907. 16+244 p. il. 8°. 

Bibliography (6 p.). 

Economics. Bogart, E, L. The economic his- 
tory of the United States. N. Y., Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1967. 15+522 p. il. O. 
General bibliography (32 p.). 

ENGLISH LITERATURE. Ward, A. W:, and 
Waller, A. R., eds. The Cambridge history 
of English literature. In 14 v. v. 1, From 
the beginnings to the cycles of romance. 
N. Y., Putnam, 1907. 14+561 p. O. 

Each chapter of this great undertaking is 
to be furnished with a sufficient bibliography. 
These bibliographies appear at the end of each 
volume, together with complete index to each 
volume. Bibliography for v. 1, 67 p. 

Fear. Morse, Josiah. The psychology and 
neurology of fear. N. Y., G. E. Stechert 

& Co. 1907. 6+106 p. O. (American 
Journal of Religious Psychology and Edu- 
cation, Monograph supplement.) 

Bibliography (3 p.). 


Hea.tu. Reference list: Health and hygiene. 
(/n Fitchburg Public Library Bulletin, July- 
November, 1907. p. 30-32.) 

HyprAULIC ENGINEERING. List of works relat- 
ing to hydraulic engineering. (Jn New 
York Public Library Bulletin, November, 
1907. p. 512-552; December, p. 565-626.) 

Insects. Chittenden, F. H. Insects injurious 

to vegetables. N. Y., Orange Judd Co. 

1907. 14+262 p. il. 12°. 

Bibliography (7 p.). 


Hotes and Queries 


IcELANDIC BOOKS — FISKE COLLECTION. The 
late Willard Fiske issued, during his lifetime, 
five numbers of a series called “Bibliograph- 
ical notices,” based upon his Petrarch and Ice- 
landic collections. Nos. 1., 1v. and v. of these 
notices contained three supplements to the 
British Museum Catalogue of Books printed 
in Iceland. Mr. Fiske had collected, and in 
large part prepared for the press, the material 
for a fourth supplement. The preparation of 
this material has been completed by Mr. Hall- 
dor Hermannsson, now in charge of the Fiske 
Icelandic Collection in Cornell University Li- 
brary, and has been issued by the executors of 
Mr. Fiske’s estate as “Bibliographical notices 
vi: books printed in Iceland 1578-1844, a 
fourth supplement to the British Museum 
catalogue, with a general index to the four 
supplements.” No record has been found of 
the libraries to which the earlier numbers of 
the “notices” were sent by Mr. Fiske, and I 
take this means of informing the readers of 
the Liprary JOURNAL that libraries possessing 
the earlier numbers may obtain this final num- 
ber by applying to the undersigned. 

G. W. Harats, Librarian Cornell University. 


Library Calendar 


JANUARY 
1. Colorado L. A. Denver. 
2. Florida L. A. Annual. St. Petersburg. 
9. New York (and L. I.) L.C. Y. W. CA. 
Building. 
13. Penn. L. C. Philadelphia. 


Ex-Gov. Samuel W. Pennypacker on “Some 
early Penn. books. 
15. Mass. L, A. Boston. 
27. Rhode Island. Auburn. 
FEBRUARY 
5. Conn. L. A. Bristol. 
10. Penn. L. C. Philadelphia. 

Address by Prof. J. L. Stewart, Lehigh Univ. 

12. Dist. of Columbia, Washington. 
17. California L. A. San Jose. 

Library institute for small libraries, F17-19, 
conducted by Miss Kumli and Miss Prentiss, 
State organizers, preceding regular sessions F19- 
21, — Wed. aft., papers on and exhibit of pub. 
docs., Thurs. aft., library development with ad- 
dress by Gov. Gillett, eve., annual dinner. 
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A NEW VOLUME OF 


The MUSICIANS LIBRARY 


An unrivalled series of splendid volumes, edited with authority and engraved, printed 
and bound with surpassing excellence. Each volume contains one or more portraits and 
an elaborate critical and biographical introduction, with bibliography. When compiete, 
the series will cover the entire field of classical and modern music, and is therefore 
indispensable to every musician. Price of each volume, paper, cloth back, $1.50; full 
cloth, gilt, $2.50. Prices include postage. 


FRANZ JOSEPH HAYDN 


TWENTY PIANO COMPOSITIONS 
Edited by XAVER SCHARWENKA 
This volume of the Musicians Library contains twenty of the most char- 
acteristic piano works of Haydn, edited with the utmost care. It contains a fine 
portrait of Haydn, a bibliographical and critical introduction in German and 
English, and 216 pages of music, all done in the Ditson way—the best. 


Special Terms to Libraries. Descriptive Booklets with Portraits 
of the Editors and Contents of the Volumes Issued, Sent on Request 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, - (50 Tremont Street, Boston 


CEC CECE CEE CECE KET 
G. SCHIRMER 


35 Union Square, New York 
LIBRARY AGENTS FOR MUSIC 


AN UNEQUALLED EQUIPMENT FOR LIBRARY SUPPLY 
A list of publications especially adapted to library needs, The largest stock of music in 
_ the world. An experience of sixty years. 
SCHIRMER’S LIBRARY OF MUSICAL CLASSICS 
A series of standard classical and modern works. Selected volumes, bound in cloth, put 
up in sets for library use, at special prices. Send for free Catalogue of Library Sets. 


SCHIRMER’S DEPARTMENT OF MUSICAL LITERATURE 
The most complete stock in America of English, German, and French books relating to 
music. Send for free Catalogue of Musical Literature, containing 3000 titles. 


BAKER’S BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY OF MUSICIANS 
The standard modern work of its kind, with adequate treatment of American and contem- 
porary foreign subjects. Second edition, with Supplement to 1905, 700 pp., 8vo, cloth, $3.50. 


IC PCC CCC ECE 


Correspondence is invited from librarians who contemplate 
the establishment or enlargement of a musical department, 


Suggestions and estimates cheerfully given. 
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THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 


BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


AVING successfully conducted an extensive Library Depart- 
ment for several years, handling with satisfaction the entire 
library business of some of the largest libraries of the country, we call 
your attention to the elaborate facilities at our disposal, and to the 
prompt and complete despatch of Library orders. A request for 
estimate on any miscellaneous tist of publications will receive special 
attention. Books published abroad are secured within a very short 
time after order is placed—our branch houses in London, Paris, Berlin, 
as well as two Canadian houses, enable us to accomplish this. 
We solicit correspondence, and extend a cordial invitation to all 
interested in Free, Public, School, Circulating, or Private Libraries to 
visit our mammoth establishment. 


Yours very respectfully, 
THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 
39-41 CHAMBERS STREET, NEw Yorx. 


HENRY JOHN BROWN... 


B. F. STEVENS & BROWN, 


American Library and Literary Agents. 


HIS Agency was established in 1864 for mone American Public Libraries, Institutions, 
and k Collectors, with English and Continental Books, Manuscripts, Drawings, Philo- 
sophical Apparatus, etc., at the lowest London prices. 

Special attention is paid to the selection and purchase of rare old books and manuscripts. 
Auction sales are carefully watched and good knowledge kept of the stocks of the old Book- 
sellers of Europe. 

Lists of Desiderata have the best attention and Librarians are tfully requested to tes! 
the value of the Agency by sending trial orders or by submitting lists for Estimates tor goods to 
be delivered, either free in London or New York, as desired. 

Auction Catalogues when printed in advance and Catalogues issued by Publishers and 
Second-hand Booksellers are mailed to Customers when desired. 

Large shipments are sent by cheapest and quickest route, or as ordered. Small shipment 
are made weekly through our New York Agency, at a minimum of expense and trouble to 
purchasers, or single books are sent by mail on receipt of order. 

Special attention is given to Bindings in all styles. 

Periodicals are supplied either direct by mail from London or by mail from New York 
Agency at lowest rates for prompt and efficient service. Send for Lists. 

Payments may be made either direct to London or in U. S. Currency through our New York 
Agency. 


8. F. STEVENS & BROWN, 4 Trafalgar Square, Charing Cross, London, W.C.. 


New York Agency, 45 William Street. 
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LIBRARY ORDERS 


For a number of years we have been unusually successful in 
filling the orders of 


PUBLIC, SCHOOL and 
COLLEGE LIBRARIES 


No other house in the country has better facilities for handling this 
business, as our comprehensive stock of books of all publishers makes the 
promptest service possible, and our long experience enables us to give 
valuable aid to libraries. We solicit correspondence from libraries not 
already purchasing their books from us. 


Write for our new LIBRARY CATALOG OF 3500 VOLUMES to be issued soon 
LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


A. C. McCLURG & CO. 


215-221 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 


WHY “PAGANS”? 


HE term “ pagan” literally means villager, rustic, or barbarian, and as used by 
Christians means an idolatrous or godless man-a heathen: A heathen means a 
heather-man, bushman, or savage! Now consider the absurdity of applying this 

term pagan to the old Greek philosophers, Socrates, Plato, and Aristotie, three of the 
greatest minds in the history of religion, ethics, ard philosophy. These men were not 
rustics or barbarians and not god/ess, but eminently *‘ godly,” and represented the highest 
urban culture. In their works will be found the most exalted conceptions of God, the 
Soul, and a hfe of virtue. In the words of Socrates, 500 years before the New Testament 
was written, will be found a clearer statement of the doctrine of the immortal soul and 
its future states of probation, reward, and punishment than can be found in any part of 
the Bible. And in Plato’s Dialogues will be found a perfect statement of the Golden 
Rule, 400 B. C., and also a full statement of the modern utilitarian theory of ethics in terms 
identical with that given by our greatest modern evolutionist, Herbert Spencer. To get 
a true idea of “pagan” teachings and correct popular misconceptions, read vol. 1 of Evo- 
lution of Ethics by the Brooklyn Ethical Association, entitled The Ethics of the Greek 
Philosophers, 333 pages, 21 illustrations, including many portraits of the philosophers and 


a Life of Socrates. 
PRICE, $2.00 AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Publishers 


Main Office: 271 Ninth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Branches Chicago and London 
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OTTO HARRASSOWITZ—Leipzig, Germany 
LIBRARY ACENT Correspondence Solicited 


REFERENCES (by special permission of the librarians): Library of Congress (Washington, D.C.), 
Harvard University Library (Cambridge, Mass.), the Newberry Library (Chicago, Ill.), Chicago Public Library 
(Chicago, Ill.), University of Chicago Press (Chicago, Ill.), Princeton University Library (Princeton. N. J.) 
Cleveland Public Library (Cleveland, Ohio), Library University of California (Berkeley, Cal.), University of 
Cincinnati Library (Cincinnati, Ohio), Johns Hopkins University Library (Baltimore, Md.), Library Catholic 
University (Washington, D. C.), Library Brown University (Providence, R.1.), Library Association of the Bar 
(New York), Library University of Oregon (Eugene, Oregon), Library Adelbert College Western Reserve 
University (Cleveland, O.), Library Boston Athenzeum (Boston, Mass.), Bowdoin College Library (Brunswick, 
Maine), Hebrew Union College Library (Cincinnati, O.), Kenyon College Library (Gambier, O.), Library 
University of Tennessee (Knoxville, Tenn.), Oberlin College Library (Oberlin, O.), Library Washington University 
(St. Louis, Mo.), Library University of Wisconsin (Madison, Wis.), Watkinson Library (Hartford, Conn.), Trinity 
College Library (Durham, N. C.). 


New and handsome designsJof, Furniture for Libraries, Banks and 
Offices. Personal attention given to Plans and Layouts. Estimates 
made on Complete Library Equipment. 

CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


CEO. B. MELENEY & CO. 


1044 First Nat. Bank Bidg. 
119 Monroe Street CHICACO 


PARIS 20 Rue de Tournon PARIS 


ARCHIVES DIPLOMATIQUES 


Monthly review of all important international treaties, conventions, protocols, and diplematic 
correspoadence and documents in the original text, with Freaoch translation. 
for the STATESMAN 
or e 
The Record fon the 
fer the DIPLOMATIST 
The ** Archives Diplomatiques? are edited under the auspices of various governments by the most 
eminent politicians, lawyers and professors of several countries; vis.:—We S. A.t A. Adee (Secretary of State), 
Prof. Moore (Columbia University), etc., etc. 


= > — 


Ortxtons oF Some or Our Susscripers : 

“ The * Archives Diplomatiqaes? form a record of diplomatic and historical documents, se complete 
and valuable . . of the Acting-Secretary of the Russian Foreign 20-1 

** Your Record enjoysa legitimate paseo and is to me of great service.??—(/rom a letter of the 
Department of Finance of the Canton of Geneva, 31-V-'05.) 

The ** Archives Diplomatiques’ —y Oye 4 big vols. in 8vo, issued in monthly numbers of about 
tso pages Wearly Subscription, pice? 1.00. Post free. Orders should be sent to: Bureau 

en ** Archives Diplomatiques,’? 20 Kue de Tournon, Paris, France. We send a specimen 

free of charge, on application. 


H. SoTHERAN & Co., 


Booksellers, Bookbinders, and Publishers, and General Agents in 
Europe for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions in America. 


With exceptionally long experience in Library Agency, they can promise the best care, dili- 
alee nce, and discretion in everything relating to it, and in s matters as well as great, 
blished 1816, 


4 Monthly Catalogue of Second-Hand Books (‘'Sotheran’s Price-Current of Literature,”) post free. 


140 Strand, W. C., and 37 Piccadilly, W.: London. 
Telegraphic Address: BOOKMEN, LONDON, Codes: UNICODE and 4 BC. 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS FUBUSHERS 
BOOKSELLERS 


153, 155 and 157 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


WE invite the attention of LIBRARIANS to our extensive and complete stock of 
English and American books of all publishers supplied at the lowest market rates. i 


SEND FOR CATALOGUES 


FOREIGN BOOKS imported free of duty. Special attention ‘given to 
obscure and out of print publications. 


THE BOOK BUYER, a monthly magazine devoted to books, authors and literary 
affairs, with a special department for matters of interest to LIBRARIANS, will be 
sent free to any library on application. 


won ot By Py SONS, 
LIBRARY ACENTS. 


ESSRS. PUTNAM have peculiar facilities for handling all library business ia- 
telligently and to the best advantage of their customers. 

Their Branch House in London (through which they receive English orders for 

American books) enables them to supply, promptly, English books, without the com- 


mission usually paid by American dealers. 
Their extensive miscellaneous and retail business makes it practicable to buy all 


books at the lowest prices, to carry a large stock of standard books in Hj depart- 
ment of literature, and to keep in touch with the current publications the day. 


Their business experience covers more than half a century. 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., Ltd., 


PUBLISHERS AND LIBRARY AGENTS, 


Dryden House, Gerrard Street, W., London, Eng., 

Having extensive experience in supplying PUBLIC LIBRARIES, MUSEUMS, GOVERNMENT 
INSTITUTIONS, etc., at Home and Abroad, with Miscellaneous Requisites, Books (New and 
Second-hand), or Periodicals in ai/ Languages, offer their Services to LIBRARIANS, SECRE- 
TARIES, AND OTHERS. Careful attention given to every detail. Exceptional Facilities for 
sbtaining Forcign and Scarce Books, BINDING OF EVERY DESE€RIPTION UNDERTAKEN. Periodicads 
= Newspapers Promptly Supplied as issued, Books Shipped to all parts of the World at Lowes: 

ates. 


TERMS ON APPLICATION, ALSO LIST OF LIBRARY APPLIANCES, HANDBOOKS, ETC. 


WHAT WE ARE DOINC FOR LIBRARIANS 


We now have the most efficient department forthe handling of Library orders. 
1. The largest miscellaneous stock in the centre of the largest book 


market in the country. 
2. Greatly increased facilities for the importation of English publications. 
3. Competent bookmen to price lists and collect books. 
All of this means prompt and complete shipments and right prices. 
Send for our (A) Library Catalogue, (B) Clearance Catalogue, (C) 
Monthly Bulletin. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., “so/esa/e Bookse/iers, 33-37 E. St., Mew York 
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DIRECTORY OF LIBRARY SUPPLIES. 
ADHESIVE CLOTH, 


olden Patent Cover Springfield, Mass. 
Litrary Bureau, g30 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 


St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
t 
S. A Art 36 E. 23d St., 


mk Bros., 142-144 E. soth St., N. 


BOOK COVERS, LABELS = BINDERS. 
Gaylord Brothers, S 

Helden Patent Book Springfield, Mass. 
we G, Johnston & yoy Pittsburgh, Pa. 
P. F, Van Everen, 60 Ann St., N. Y. City. 
Weis Binder Co., Toledo, O. 


BOOK PLATES. (Ex Libris.) 
Robert Sneider Co., Engravers, 145 Fulton St., N. Y. 


BOOK STACKS, LIBRARY FURNITURE, ETC. 
Metal Construction Co. Y. 
Cornell Iron Works, N. ¥ 
Salter & Smith, 298 a City. 
Meleney 0. onroe St., Chicago. 
ad & Co., Jersey City, "ky. 

CARBON PRINTS 
Braun, Co., 256 sth City. 
Cosmos Picture Co., 11 - ast . City. 
Perry Pictures Co., Malden, Mass. ~ 


CARD AND FILING CABINETS, a 
Art Metal Construction Co., Jomertenn 


Clarke & Baker Co., Canal Gite, 
Globe Wernicke Co Browdway,. Y. City. 
Koller & Smith, roadway, N. City. 


Librar Bureau, 5 Ave., 
A. a’ , 215-221 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


The Co., 343 roadway, N Y. 
Scrantom, Wetmore & ochester, N % A 
Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. ¥. 


CATALOG CARDS. 
Clarke & Baker Co., ast Canal St., N. Y. City. 
Wernicke Co., Broadway, } N. Y. City. 
Koller & Smith, 298 roadway, N. Y. City. 
os Bureau, 530 Atlantic Ave., Boston. 
cClurg » 21§-221 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


INKS, <p age PASTE, CLIPS, ETO. 
Arabol Mfg. too William St., New York 
kb: Mier Flexible Glue and Library Paste. 
Clipper Mfg. Co., New Yor 
Cushman & Dennison, 244 W. a3d St., N. ¥. ae 
Empire Paste Co., 35-37 Duane St., New 
Gaylord Bros., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Cc. M. Hi s & Co., 271 oth St., Rew Yori 
Niagara Clip Co., ve Liberty St., New York City. 
fg. Co., St. me Mo. 
L. E. Waterman & Co., N. ¥. Cit 
The Wire Novelty Co. Holyoke, 


LADDERS. 


Bicycle Step Ladder Co., 65 Randol 
Prtaam Co. 244 Water St.. N. 


LETTER COPYING MACHINES yo 


DUPLICATORS. 
& Co., 30 St., New York; 59 Dearborn 
Yawman & Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 


A GENTLEMAN possessing fair knowledge of Latin 
and modern European languages and technical library 
experience desires anafternoon corr. from 2 to s, 
in New York City. Apply to Y., office of Tue 
Liprary Journat. 


HELP WANTED 


FUR ein Leipziger wissenschaftliches hattgunie wird 
cin jimgerer Dibliothekar gesucht, der die uber- 
seeische Albtheilung, d. h., den Verkehr mit den 
amerikanischen sibliotheken volikommen _leiten 
mésste und daher auch die technische Seite des 
deutschen Buchhandels etwas beherrschen miésste. 
Offerten mit Gehaltsanspriichen sind unter Zitfer 
F. an yournat, P. O. Box 943, New York, 
erbeten. 


BOOKS FOR SALE 


M., Experiment Station, State College, Pa. 

A complete set of Country Life in America from 
Nov., ’or, to Dec., ’03; also single copies of Feb., 
March, April, May _ July, Sept., Oct., Nov., 
Dec,, and ‘Fe April, May, Aug., 1903. 
Please state price. 


BOOKS WANTED 
Carnegie Free Library, Duquesne, Pa. 


Appleton’s Annual, any after 1902. 

Amer, Book Prices Current, 1906. 

Mineral Industry, 1905, ” 

Trans, Am, Soc. Mech. Engrs., 1906. 

Free Public Library, Jersey City, N. J. 

Moore, Studies in Dante. Oxford Press, 

Paget Toynbee, Dictionary of Proper Names and 
Notable Matters in Works of Dante. 

Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. 

Rogers, Horatio, Mary Dyer, the Quaker Martyr. 
Providence, Preston & Rounds, 1896. 

N. Y. State Adj.-Gen. Office, Index to Awards on 
Claims of Seldiers of the War of 1812 as Audited 
and Allowed by the Adj. and _ Insp.-Generals 
Pursuant to Chap. 176, Laws o 1859. Albany, 
Weed, Parsons & Co., 1860. 


U. S. GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


A SPECIALTY. 
Largest Stock in Existence 


H. LOWDERMILEKE & CO., 
1424-6 F Sweet, Weshtagion. D.C. 


Wituum R. JENKiNs Go. 
French Beeks 
Sixth Ave. & 48th St. - Mew York 
We Branch Steres. _ Send fer Catalogues. 
OOKS—AlI! out-of-print books supplied, 
no matter on what subject. Write us. 
We can get you any book ever published. 
Please state wants. When in England call 
and see our 50,000 rare books. BAKER'S 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, 14-16 John Bright 
Street, Birmi England. 


BINDING. 
( 
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F. A. BROCKHAUS, Leipzig, Querstrasse 16 


Founded 1805. BRANCH HOUSES IN LONDON AND PARIS 


European Agent for a great number of Amesiean  Uaivossiey Libraries, Colleges, Govern- 
ment Institutions and Collectors in the United States and Canada. 

Houses at LEIPZIG for German and General Literature; in LONDON and PARIS for 
English and French. 

Peculiar facilities for prompt filling of Library orders at reasonable prices. Special atten- 
tion paid to the purchase of sets and old and rare books. Periodicals promptly supplied either 
by my own shipments or by bookpost. 

Own bookbinding establishments : Excellent workmanship, best material, correct lettering. 

Brockhaus’ Monthly List of New Books sent post free on application. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


The R. R. Havens Company | ENGINEERING NEWS 
Nem Han! Bonk DepaanmeyT= 


suitable for Libraries. Catalogs 


issued and sent upon application publishes a large number of standard 
engineering works, and has ex- 
ceptional facilities for supplying 


romptly, the books of oth b- 
167 West 23d St., New York ar 


Send fer Catalogue and 


THE KLIP BINDER Circular of Select Books 


suitable 
for use in the Office, it 


the Study, the Lib- fora 
rary. You can bind 


= own pamph- MEDIUM-PRICED 


ts. 
manuscrips | TECHNICAL LIBRARY 
postpaid, consietio We shall be pleased to give informa- 


of twoA7ips, tio: di 
of wth one nm regar books on subject. 


pair Keys, for7s5 cts, 


Money returned if not satisfactory. Illustrated price 
rare 220 20 BROADWAY; NEW YORK 


HH. BALLARD, 253 South St., Pittsfield, Mass. 


ITALIAN BOOKS) | 


lish, by Dr. MICHAEL L. RODKINSON 
(The only Translation in the World) 


THE BABYLONIAN TALMUD 
IN ENGLISH 


and THE HISTORY OF THE TALMUD 
PROSPECTUS FREE 


ae P THE NEW TALMUD PUBLISHING Co. 
CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION 745 Colonial Building, Boston, Maas. 


of every description 
(Special prices to public libraries) 


FRANCESCO TOCCI 
620 Broadway New York 
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OUR BOOK BUSINESS 


bas grown steadily year by year until now our Philadelphia store sells more books than any 
other American retail house, and our New York store is a close second. 

The reason is simply this: we carry a most comprehensive stock, buy when and where 
books can be had to the best advantage, taking them in such lots as will command the lowest 


possible prices. 


Our facilities for supplying Ubraries, both private and public, are of the very best. 


New 


books are on our tables the day of publication, and nearly always at less than publishers’ prices. 
Our NEW BOOK CATALOGUE is ready. Kindly let us know if you wish a copy. 


PHILADELPHIA 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


NEW YORK 


DIRECTORY OF DEALERS 


Who Issue Catalogs of Rare Books, “Remainders” 
and Slightly Used Books. 


DOMESTIC. 
Am. pegnaine Exchange, P. O, Box 587, St. Louis, 


John R., 67 Ave., New York. 
Bartlett, N: J., & Co., 28 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 
Book Exchange Derby, Conn. (Reference 
Beston Book Boston, Mass. 
magazine ose than all other dealers combined. 
Brentano's, Publishers and Booksellers, Union 
New York. 
Britnell, A., 241 Yonge St., Toronto, Canada. 
Burrows rothers Company, Cleveland, 
y, any, N. Y. Largest of re 
Cc. N., Co., E. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis, 
Clark, A. ie 218 Washington Street, N. 


better than I can here.) 
Crawford, A. J., 4th and Chestnut Sts., St. Louis, Mo, 
DeWolfe' & Fiske Co., The Archway Bookstore, 20 
St. Boston, Mass. 
Engelke 280 N. Clark St., Chi Til 
Foley, tk K., 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Goodspeed’s Bookshop, sa Park St., Boston, 
Gregory, H., 116 Union St., Providence, R. I. 


Mass. 


Havens, R. R., Co., 153-157 West 23d St., New York, | 
| Nijhoff, Martinus, Nobelstraat 18, The Hague, Hol- 


Humphrey, G. Spring St., A 
Huntting, The i 0., Springfield, Mase 
Kimball Bros., 618 Broadway, A bany, (We 

make a specialty of Americana.) 

Ladd, Niel. Morrow, Book Co., gna Fulton St., 

Brooklyn, N. (Send list ‘anted.) 
Lauriat, Chas. E., Co., a By ashington St., Boston. 
Lemcke & Buechner, it st 17th St.. New York. 
Littlefield, George E., 67 Cornhill, Boston, 
McDonough C Co., » Joseph, Albany, N. Y. 

Madigan, F., 24 East 21st St., New York. 

Malkan, Henry, 18 Broadway, New York. 

McDevitt-Wilson Bargain Look Store, 1 and ro Bar- 
clay > , New York. 

McLean, F., & Co., 46 Bible House, New 

McVe Jos., 1229 Arch St., 

General 
oe L. S., & Co., 2623 Olive St., St, 
Mendoza, Isaac, 17 Ann St.. New York. 

Merriam, H., 419 Garrison St., Fremont, Ohio. 
Morris Book Shop, 152 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Magazine Der Peper, 326 N. roth St., Phila, 


. himan, 
Py Rounds Co., Providence, R. L. 
Rosenbach Co., 1320 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
eaneene, English Lit. Mss., Early Printing.) 
Schulte, Theo. E., East 23d St., New os 
(Americana, Literature, Theology 
Skinser John, 44 North Pearl St., 
(America, Ola English Literature, Autographs.) 


| Baker’s Great Bookshop, 14-16 John Bright St., 


Ohio. | 


| Harrassowitz, Otto, Queerstrasse 14 
(Any issued by me tells the story | 


Stechert, E., & Co., 


istory, Science, Thesiogs) | Wel 


Stechert, G. & Co., 129-133 West 2oth St, 
York. (Books in westens languages.) 

Steiger, E., & Co., 25 Park Place, New eyork. (Ger- 
man publications in all ws 

Taylor, Thos. J., Taunton, (Specialty, Pam- 
phlets Relating to 

Thayer, H. A., a Mass. (Theological.) 

Traver, C. L., Trenton, N. }. (Anything relating to 
New ersey a specialty.) 

Union Library Association, 44 East 23d St., New 
York. (American and English hamatndere} 


FOREIGN. 


| Allen, E. G., & Son, 28 Henrietta St., London. 
(Larger stock of | 


& Co., Hochstrasse $6, Frankfort, Ger. 


Bir- 
mingham, England. 
Brill, E. J., Oriental Printer and Publisher, Leiden, 
Holland. 
Brockhaus, F. A. 


Baer, Joseph, 


Querstrasse 16, Leipzig, Germ. 
Brown, we 85 Castle St., Edinburgh, Scotland. 
Edwards, F igh St., "Marylebone, London. 
Gilhofer & x Bognergasse 72. 
Austria. (Old Books, Prints, 
ipzig, 
many. 
Hiersemann, Karl W., Kénigsstrasse 3, Leipzig, 
ermany 
unk, W., Berlin, Kurfurstendamm. (Science.) 
fineburg’ s, Dr. H., Sortiment und Antiquariat. 
(Fraz Gais.) Karisstr. 4, Miinchen, Germ. (Na 
tural and Social Sciences.) 
—— Jas., 238 Buchanan St., Glasgow, Scotland. 
] Bros., 109 Strand, London, Eng. 
Ma ota, Franz, tv Wiedenerhof, View Austria. 


land. 

Quaritch, Bernard, 11 Grafton St., New Bond St., 
London, England. 

Rosenthal’s Antiquariat (Ludwig), Hildegardstrasse 
16, Munich, Germany. (American Books and 
Prints, Incunables, mss., Rare Books, Prints.) 

New York, Leipzig, London, 


Steines xz. & Co., 25 Park Place, New York. 
(Supply foreign dealers’ catalogs in all depart- 

Stevens, B  F Ne Brown, 4 Trafalgar Sq., London, 

Stevens, Son Py Stiles, 39 Great Russell St., London, 
Ww. ericana and Economics.) 

19 Rue Scribe, Paris, France. 

Rue B. Palissy, Paris, France, Agt. 
(300,000 vols., second-hand, in 


Tercuem 
ter, 4 
for 


TICE & LYNCH 


Custom house Brokers 
45 William St., New York 


ey. _Tmportations of books consigned to our care will 
receive careful 
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American Library Wesociation 
Publishing Board 


34 Newsury STREET, 


BosTon 


‘Ne 


A. L. A. BOOKLIST 


Volume 4 begins with the January number. Send $1.00 for one 
1's subscription, or 15 cents for a single copy. 
t is an annotated list of the current books suitable for small 
libraries, and forms a supplement to the A. L. A. Catalog with helps 


for the catalogers. 
PRINTED CATALOG CARDS 

Old South leaflets, vol. 1-7 $ 2.95 

Smithsonian Reports 1886-1905 10.60 

Reed's Modern Eloquence ‘ ‘ 5.00 
Annals of American Academy 5.88 


The shenggen gp Board is prepared to print catalog cards for the 8 
volumes of the International Congress of Arts and 
Sciences, St. Louis, published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., also 
for the modern dramas which appear in Poet Lore. Li- 
braries wishing to purchase such cards, if issued, at the rate of 75c. 
r 100 cards, are requested to report to the Secretary of the 
ublishing Board. 


FOREIGN BOOK LISTS 


Intended to aid librarians in -selecting suitable books in foreign 
languages. Annotations in English, with information about buying. 


No. 2. HUNGARIAN Books 15 CENTS 
Compiled by Miss J. M. CAMPBELL, of the Passaic Public Library. 


No. 1. GERMAN Books 50 CENTS 


Compiled by Miss EMMA GATTIKER, for the Wisconsin Free 
Library Commission. 


Send for a full Circular of A. L. A. Publications 


j 
" 


Bargain Book Shop 


ONE DOOR OFF BROADWAY 


1 and 10 Barclay Street, New York City 


Our aim is to carry the books that the LIBRARIES WANT 
3 at PRICES that will make their appropriation go farthest. Hence 
4 we have, alphabetically arranged, the largest stock A. L. A. 
BOOKS in this country. 


LIBRARY ORGANIZERS OR BUYERS FOR NEW 
BRANCHES will save time and money by mailing us their want- 
lists.and allowing us to send, SUBJECT TO APPROVAL all 
the books that we can supply at BARGAIN PRICES. . 


Our CATALOG OF 1000 CHILDREN’S BOOKS, taken 
from well-known public and travelling library lists and offered at 
SPECIAL DISCOUNTS, should be in the hands of every chil- 
dren’s librarian, in both school and public libraries. 


SPECIAL FOR REPLACEMENTS 
GEORGE ELIOT’S WORKS. Odd volumes of the PERSONAL 
EDITION (the A. L. A. Ed.), including “The Life and Let- 
ters,” at 50 cents per volume. Published at $1.50. . 


THE HISTORIANS’ HISTORY OF THE WORLD. 3 mor. 
25 volumes, original price, $189.50, our price, $60.00, 
The same 24 volumes (Index volume lacking), our price $55.00. 
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